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A GOVERNED WORLD 


The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the 
following principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. It may be said that these principles and 
proposals have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of na- 
tions; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property. and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence ; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other na- 
tions; the right of equality in law and before law; the right 
to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive juris- 
diction therein, and the right to the observance of these fun- 
damental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations, it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s god entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign, found 
therein. 
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V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 


4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 
rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement. 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 


be 


a decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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PEACE—AND WITH A LEAGUE 


INCE the ApvocaTE last commented on the work of 
S the Peace Commission in Paris much has happened 
to make its precise outcome seem difficult to predict. 
At one time, on a given day in March, there were re- 
ported no less than twenty clashes of armed forces in 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, so far from a state of peace 
was the world. In some cases—as in Russia and Ger- 
many—it was civil war, with the lines of cleavage social 
and not sectional or political in the conventional sense of 
that word. In other instances—as in Egypt and 
Korea—it was the revolt of dependencies or outlying 
portions of empires against power imposed from above. 
In yet others it was the clashing of newly-created States 
with older nations. But in all cases it was a manifesta- 
tion of a spirit of unrest, discontent, and resort to 
violence, indicating that desperate, tragic, and enervat- 
ing as the Great War from 1914 to 1918 had been, it by 
no means had taught humanity the lesson it was sup- 
posed to have learned when the Armistice was signed 
five months ago. 

Coincident with this resort to arms for the settle- 
ment of issues brought to the surface by the very tur- 
bulence and havoc of the terrible Armageddon caused by 
the Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs there has been an- 
other disturbing factor operative, complicating and re- 
tarding the deliberations of the Peace Commissioners. 
Like heads of States, financiers of highest rank and ex- 
perts in social economics throughout the world, the 





makers of the peace compact and the framers of the 
League of Nations have been taught by dire experience 
during the past month that the quicker the world’s 
physical hunger is satisfied the sooner its political, 
ethical, and spiritual restoration can begin. Or to put 
the case more concretely, Mr. Hoover symbolizes more 
rather than less importance for the safety of civiliza- 
tion than he did during the war, much as that was. 
Which being the case, much of the time of the Paris 
Commissioners and the governments they represent, has 
perforce been given to devices for succoring peoples that 
can hardly be counted upon either to think or to act 
normally until they have something like adequate 
physical nourishment and the necessities of a life to be 
lived on a scale that is human. ‘To meet this grave 
situation has required patience as well as generosity of 
feeling and tact; and because of the consequent delay, 
the commissioners have been blamed when they really 
should have been commended. 

Considering the abnormality of many of the phases of 
the situation they have faced, and the unprecedented 
complexity of the problems to be solved—problems 
military, political, economic, religious, and racial— 
they have been prompt, as such conferences go. More- 
over they have coupled with the responsible task of mak- 
ing a peace the prophetic duty of defining future stand- 
ards of international relations. And this formally and 
not only in terms of a covenant but also in the articula- 
tion of a society of nations, an outlining of courses 
of procedure to be followed in given contingencies, and 
in prescribing penalties for offenders. 

If in carrying on this titanic labor in a world as well 
as in a local environment which has been hectic and neu- 
rotic there have been some errors of policy, some mal- 
apropos expressions of opinion, some displays of passion 
and feeling, and some modification of the “era of good 
feeling” with which the conference opened, it is not at all 
surprising. M. Clemenceau, oldest and most experienced 
of all the major actors in the greatest play that Paris or 
any other world-capital ever staged, said as soon as the 
armistice was signed in November that it would be harder 
to win the peace than it had been to win the war; and 
if France and the other Powers did not understand what 
he meant at the time, they know it now. The war task 
was to conquer Germany. The conference’s task has 
been to conquer self, the French-self, the Italian-self, 
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the Polish-self, and that not only temporarily but per- 
manently, for an enduring peace and a League of Na- 
tions posit some surrender of self-hood by nations for 
the sake of world-order. One of New England’s wisest 
spiritual leaders stresses this fact, on page 110. 

In the United States during the past month the op- 
portunity has been seized to educate the rank and file in 
the fundamental issues of the League of Nation’s plan 
tentatively adopted by the conference in February, and 
to make the average man understand some of the im- 
plications of the contradictory and obviously—in many 
cases—biased despatches of the correspondents in Paris 
and other European capitals. Thanks to the elaborate, 
and in the main, dispassionate discussions of the text 
of the League’s proposed constitution by men of the 
calibre of Mr. Root, Mr. Hughes, and President Lowell 
of Harvard University, and owing to the generous 
space which the press has given to the text of the ad- 
dresses by these and other leaders of opinion, and also to 
weighty letters from the best citizens of most communi- 
ties, there has been a decided shifting of criticism, 
the “intellectuals,” 

As for the “plain people” a majority of them 


among toward the plan of the 
League. 
have not needed to be converted. 

The reflex influence of the debate of the plan in the 
home press and public forums upon the American peace 
commissioners will be shown by some of the modifica- 
tions and alterations in the revised draft of the cove- 
nant and constitution. Presumably these concessions 
the the Senate. 


They should, and they will if national public opinion 


will ensure ratification of treaty by 
still is effective with members of the upper house of 
Congress. 

The formal invitation of the Council of Four to the 
German Government to send delegates to Versailles for 
a meeting of the Peace Congress (not the Conference) 
on April 25th, indicates that the first stage of the im- 
portant function of peace-making is about to close. The 
major policies of the Entente belligerents, the United 
States, and the neutral nations have been agreed upon 
and Upon the sort df reply that Germany 


makes and upon the success with which she and other 


defined. 


nations combatting communistic, proletarian socialism 
meet their dread new foe from out the Kast, depend the 
character of the history to be made during the second 
stage of the negotiations. Prophets differ much as to 
what Germany really intends to reply to the terms. She 
may resist, but we doubt it. 

She will know on April 25th that the victorious 
Powers intend to indict formally not only the nation 
hut its officials, military and civilian, who were respon- 
sible for atrocities, not exempting William IT, the “All 
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Highest.” 


unal for crimes against humanity, or without trial be 


Whether he will be tried by a judicial trib- 
permanently interned, remains to be seen. But he is to 
suffer punitive, retributive action of some sort. 

She also will be told that her army and navy are to be 
reduced to a police and not left on a militarist basis; 
and that her ability to strike at France again is to be 
impaired seriously by stipulations as to territory on both 
banks of the Rhine, stipulations that will have back of 
them the permanent authority of the League of Nations 
as well as ceaseless French serutiny. 

She will be asked to assent in principle to the validity 
of a bill of damages and reparation vaster and heavier 
than any nation ever was assessed, because never before 
did a nation cause such wanton destruction of property 
on land and sea. If the terms of payment of this bill of 
damages are necessarily adjusted to present untoward 
economic conditions within the former empire, it will be 
hecause policy dictates such a course. 

She also will find that in addition to the Spartan- 
like rigor with which she is to be held to an accounting 
in military action and economic recuperation, she at the 
same time has to face a world that plans to admit her 
hack into the sisterhood of nations as a constituent mem- 
her of a leagued and federated world, only after she has 
shown contrition.as well as made restitution. 

She is to learn that her former colonies and posses- 


Asia, and the islands of the sea are to 
” 


sions in Africa, 
pass out of her hands into those of “mandatories,” who 


will act stewards trustees for the League of 


Nations. 
Taking a cold, critical view of the past month’s do- 


or 


as 


ings they do not incite cynicism or depression but rather 
hope and meliorism. All the displays of selfish national- 
ism, all the clashes between rival conceptions of the 
State, all the lurches backward toward the “halance of 
power” theory, all the realistic disclosures of abysmal 
misery already wrought and gigantic debts impending, 
all the hints at elashings of the wills and ambitions of 
leaders of States, and all the portents of a dissolving 
social structure brought about by communistic socialism 
on the rampage, have preached the same lesson to the 
race. Men must love not hate, co-operate not compete, 
follow liberty under law and not license, and federate 
as nations, with regard for the rights of the weak and 
small, and insistence on the duties as well as the rights 
of the powerful and large political units that men call 
“States.” True, but, also, it is the 
least expensive “realism,” measured by standards of the 


This is “idealism.” 


most mercenary commercialism, except of course for 
profiteers, makers of munitions of war, and the middle- 


men who eater to the creditor classes of society. These 
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“groups” in all lands, among all races, and at all stages 
of civilization have wanted war; they still want it and 
hope to block enactment by the international conference 
now sitting in Paris of any organic act for a world State 
that will put the judge above the soldier. 
their hirelings are on duty in Paris, and among them 
are Judas and Machiavelli. 


Of course, 


NATIONS LEAGUED FOR HEALTH 


k. HENry P. Davison. Chairman of the Commit- 

tee of Red Cross Societies, gave a dinner to the 
representatives of the International Press in Paris Feb- 
ruary 21, where he outlined certain significant plans for 
the salvage of life and the reconstruction of the bodies of 
men. Viewing “Peace” as the peace of mind and the 
peace of body, as a normal life freed of unlawful or un- 
reasonable interference, Mr. Davison called attention 
to the tragic situation of the world today, its lack of 
proper foods, of sufficient medical service, of scientific 
and general health practice. It properly seems to him 
that the International Red Cross is now in a position to 
take up these problems. On the day of the signing of the 
Armistice the American Red Cross Organization itself 
was four times the size of the American Expeditionary 
Forces. In other words: there were 8,000,000 men and 
women working for the Red Cross in America alone. 
To this service 47,000,000 American people voluntarily 
contributed funds. When one bears in mind that this 
is but one of five such organizations, the potential power 
of its experience, if co-ordinated, is very impressive. 

It seems that a Conference of the organizations of 
the five Great Powers has been recently held at Cannes. 
Afterward they met in Geneva, with the result that there 
is now a Committee with an accordion name known as: 
“Committee of Red Cross Societies to formulate and to 
propose to the Red Cross Societies of the world an ex- 
tended program of Red Cross activities in the interests 
of humanity.” Headquarters have been established at 
Cannes, and a Paris office at 2 Place de Rivoli. It is 
proposed to take up first the subjects of hygiene and 
sanitation, tuberculosis, nursing, venereal diseases, ma- 
laria, and certain other infectious maladies. The plan 
covers curative and preventive treatment. It is not 
proposed that the organization shall carry out the pro- 
grams in detail, but rather that it shall stimulate and 
encourage existing agencies to increase endeavor, or, in 
cases where there are no such agencies, it shall see that 
such agencies are developed. The plan is to utilize the 
experience of the Red Cross to the co-ordination of all 
efforts making for a more wholesome manhood. 
Through its organization it plans to keep the world in- 
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formed of the advances made by science within the field 
here indicated. The results which they hope to accom- 
plish may be summarized as follows: To awaken peoples 
in every country to a sense of obligation, to spread the 
fruits of science for the prevention and the healing of 
disease, and to organize aid against the inevitable disas- 
ters. 

This is certainly ambitious and worthy, we believe, of 
men of large ideas and great power. If the plans tenta- 
tively set forth elsewhere in these columns, avoid fall- 
ing over the “vested interests” and arousing jealousies, 
if their “over-head” is kept down and their affairs con- 
ducted according to business principles, then this great 
ideal, so clearly set before us in Paris that Washington’s 
birthday eve, should, as Mr. Davison said: “develop into 
the greatest humanitarian force yet set in motion in the 
interest of all races, all sects, all creeds, and all colors 
in the world.” This enterprise, representing the Red 
Cross Societies of France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
and the United States, and supported by the Govern- 
ments of these countries, may well prove to be a League 
of Nations indeed, a league buttressed upon that most 
enduring of all laws, the law epitomized in the long ago 
by a certain Samaritan on a road in a suburb of Jericho. 





JUSTICE IN ARMY DISCIPLINE 
— Clemency Board, appointed, following the 


armistice, to review the cases of all soldiers re- 
maining in confinement, announced, April 8th, that in 
consideration of only one-third of the cases under its 
jurisdiction it already had reduced the average sentence 
from seven years and four months to one year and nine 
A total of 9,339 years has been struck from 
The natural query of the lay 


months. 
the aggregate sentences. 
mind is, why such severity at first, and was it due to an 
archaic system of military justice under which the 
Army of the United States was and is operating, or was 
it due to the personnel of the courts-martial? Thanks 
to Lieutenant Colonel Ansell, a West Pointer, and other 
persons who came into the judge-advocate’s department 
of the Army from outside the military machine, the 
War Department has been forced to give way by pub- 
licity and by the pressure of public opinion made right- 
eously indignant by facts that have been disclosed. The 
American Bar Association, Congress, and the War De- 
partment itself are now enlisted in behalf of justice to 
Secretary 


the enlisted man, volunteer, or drafted. 
Baker, very wisely, just before he sailed for France, 
April 7th, retreated from his position of opposition to 
Lieutenant Colonel (former General) Ansell, and in- 
vited him to share in drafting proposed remedial leg- 
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islation. A special commission also has been sent to 
Europe to study methods of judicial procedure in armies 
abroad. There cannot be too much publicity on this 
phase of military activity; and the American system 
must conform to the highest code of ethics it is possible 
to enforce. It must be a system humanistic and not 
legalistic or militaristic, and it must carry out ideals of 
democracy and not autocracy. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND THE LEAGUE 


HE Literary Digest, in its issue of April 5, pub- 

lished a symposium to which 1,377 editors of 
daily newspapers in all parts of the United States con- 
tributed. The journalist does not always either reflect 
public opinion as accurately or shape it as potently in his 
community as he thinks he does. Nevertheless he is a 
fair barometer of civic atmospheric conditions, and his 
opinion expressed in a poll of the nation’s mind and 
will is not to be discounted unduly. 

To the Literary Digest’s question, “Do you favor the 
Proposed League of Nations?’ 718 men answered 
“Yes,” and only 181 “No.” ‘To those who answered 
“Yes” without any qualifications there must be added 
478 editors, who replied affirmatively, but with condi- 
tions such as they deemed necessary to protect either the 
interests of the United States or nations that might 
otherwise be restricted by the binding clauses of the 
original draft put forth tentatively by the Peace Con- 
ference. In some cases the replies were strictly personal. 
In others the answer was admittedly based on evidence 
of popular opinion registered by action of legislatures, 
mass meetings of citizens and civic organizations. In 
most cases there was apparent intention of accurate 
statement of fact and elimination of partisan, class, or 
personal feeling. On the whole the result indicated the 
accuracy of President Wilson’s contention in his ad- 
dress in New York City just before sailing the second 
time for France, that he had the country with him in 
support of the formation of the League. 

So much for the editors of newspapers. What about 
readers of journals? In response to the question, care- 
fully drafted by ex-President Taft. “Do you wish the 
United States to enter a League of Nations to preserve 
peace ?” readurs of sixteen daily newspapers with a com- 
bined circulation of 2,000,000 buyers each day and rep- 
resenting urban communities of the Atlantic coast, the 
mid-West, the South, and the Pacific coast, responded by 
ballots during March and early April. The total vote 
for the League was 107,744 and 33,427 against. In 
Houston, Texas, 96 out of every hundred persons re- 
sponding voted for the League; in Chicago 39 out of 


every hundred were opposed. Washington, the national 
capital, cast 78 per cent of its votes favorable to the 
League, a city where personal hostility to the President 
and to anything he does, is alleged to be strong, and 
where the attack upon the League has been most open 
and virulent by national lawmakers. When to statistics 
of this sort are added the formal favoring votes of prac- 
tically all of the religious, labor, agricultural, and wom- 
en’s organizations of the country and many if not most 
of the commercial bodies, including the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and its affiliated local bodies, 
as well as some of the State legislatures, it is difficult 
to see where the Senate’s critics of the League are to get 
moral support for successful opposition to the hoped- 
for product of the Paris Conference. This is especially 
true in the light of the mounting evidence that visits to 
their constituents since Congress dissolved have taught 
some of the lawnfakers that the rank and file of the 
people are in no mood for a legalistic policy by the 
Senate in meeting a supreme human need. 





THE RIGHTS OF AFRICANS AND OF 
PEOPLES OF AFRICAN ORIGIN 


Strangely enough, the papers seem to give little pub- 
licity to a recent gathering at the French Capital, in 
the interest of colored peoples. The Pan-African Con- 
gress, held February 19 and 20, at the Grand Hotel, 
Paris, relates materially to the future peace of the 
world. It consisted of representatives from the United 
States of America, the French West Indies, Haiti, 
France, Liberia, the Spanish, and Portuguese Colonies, 
San Domingo, England, Algeria, Egypt, the Belgian 
Congo, Abyssinia, and from Colonial Powers, such as 
France, Belgium, and the United States’ Among the 
speakers at the Congress were Mr. Blaise Diagne, deputy 
from Sénégal to the French Chamber and Commissioner 
General in charge of French Colonial effectives ; C. D. B. 
King, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of 
Liberia; Franklin-Bouillon, chairman of the Committee 
of Foreign Affairs in the French Chamber; Gratien 
Candace, French deputy from Guadeloupe; William 
English Walling and Charles Edward Russell, of the 
United States. 

It is surprising that more interest has not been taken 
in this gathering, speaking as it did, for approximately 
200,000,000 Negroes and Negroids. 

The reasons for believing that this meeting was sig- 
nificant at this time of reorganization transcend the 
numbers represented. They relate to all the principles 
now seen to be vital. These millions are becoming self- 
conscious. What is more, they are bitter. One repre- 
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sentative to the Congress when asked for his solution of 
the problem of the punishment of the German Kaiser 
remarked in the presence of the writer: “Have him 
classified as a Negro and then oblige him to live in the 
United States.” The wife of a former consul from the 
United States to Liberia believes that the white men 
should keep out of Liberia and send to that country only 
educated negroes to help in its reorganization. This 
same person is quite convinced that the American Ne- 
gro soldiers in France have been treated shamefully by 
white American officers. She, having lived many years 
in France, is profoundly disturbed. to find the French 
people catching the American spirit of intolerance 
toward the black men, a spirit which has never been 
present in France heretofore. An intelligent American 
negro, professor in one of our American universities, 
said to the writer: “There must be a change soon in the 
attitude of the white men toward the black, else there 
will be a revolution.” It is pointed out that France has 
had representatives of the Negro race in her Parliament 
since before the Revolution, and that the attitude of 
France toward her Colonies is and always has been irre- 
proachable. The President of the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs of the French Chamber of Deputies remarked 
at the Conference: “France judges men by their brains 
and hearts, not by their color.” He does not see how 
France could feel otherwise in the light of the fact that 
400,000 colored men have been in France helping ef- 
fectively to win the war against barbarism. Mr. Wall- 
ing argued from the method adopted by France, that 
there should be forty Negroes in the United States Con- 
gress. He looks upon the Negro question not as a “race 
problem” but “a white problem,” a world question. He 
went so far as to say that: “America will go down if 
she persists in her opposition to the colored peoples of 
the world ;” but he hastened to add that “the American 
people will not continue.” He believes that the race 
question, so-called, has been placed upon a new basis by 
the war, and that there will yet be full equality, as a re- 
sult of the revolutions which are on the way. As he 
listened to the criticisms of his America by the black 
men he confessed that he could but “blush.” Mr. Russell 
argued that races are not inferior or superior, that the 
Africans should “press their claims” and “insist upon 
their rights.” The Secretary of the Conference was Dr. 
W. E. Burghardt Dubois, Director of Research, National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
U.S. A. 

It is evident that the Negroes of the world are inter- 
ested in matters of justice and humanity. They demand 
that the Allied and Associated Powers shall establish 
a code of laws for the international protection of the 
natives of Africa similar to the proposed international 
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code for labor. ‘They demand that the League of Na- 
tions, which they assume to be an accomplished fact, 
shall establish a permanent Bureau to oversee the ap- 
plication of these laws to the welfare of the natives. 
They believe that the land and its natural resources 
throughout Africa should be held in trust for the na- 
tives, and that at all times they should have effective 
ownership of such lands as they may prove they can 
profitably develop them. ‘They believe that matters of 
capital and concessions must be regulated to prevent the 
exploitation of natives and the unreasonable exhaustion 
of the natural wealth of the country. They argue that 
slavery, forced labor, and corporal punishment, except 
for crime, shall be abolished; and that the general con- 
ditions of labor shall be prescribed and regulated by the 
State. Other matters with which they are concerned 
are indicated by the resolutions unanimously adopted, 
some of which read: 


“It shall be the right of every native child to learn to 
read and write his own language and the language of 
the trustee nation, at public expense, and to be given 
technical instruction in some branch of industry. The 
State shall also educate as large a number of natives as 
possible in higher technical and cultural training and 
maintain a corps of native teachers, 

“Tt shall be recognized that human existence in the 
tropies calls for special safeguards and a scientific 
system of public hygiene. The State shall be responsi- 
ble for medical care and sanitary conditions without 
discouraging collective and individual initiative. A 
service created by the State shall provide physicians 
and hospitals, and shall spread the rules. The State 
shall establish a native medical staff. 

“The natives of Africa must have the right to par- 
ticipate in the Government as fast as their development 
permits in conformity with the principle that the Gov- 
ernment exists for the natives and not the natives for 
the Government. The natives shall have a voice in the 
Government to the extent that their development per- 
mits, beginning at once with local and tribal Govern- 
ment according to ancient usage, and extending grad- 
ually, as education and experience proceeds, to the 
higher offices of State, to the end that, in time, Africa 
be ruled by consent of the Africans. 

“No particular religion shall be imposed and no par- 
ticular form of human culture. There shall be liberty 
of conscience. The uplift of the natives shall take into 
consideration their present condition and shall allow 
the utmost scope to racial genius, social inheritance and 
individual bent so long as these are not contrary to the 
best established principles of civilization. 

“Wherever persons of African descent are civilized 
and able to meet the tests of surrounding culture, they 
shall be accorded the same rights as their fellow citi- 
zens; they shall not be denied on account of race or 
color a voice in their own Government, justice before 
the courts, or economic or social equality according to 
ability and desert. 

“Greater security of life and property shall be 
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guaranteed the natives; international labor legislation 
shall cover native workers as well as whites; they shall 
have equitable representation in all the international 
institutions of the League of Nations, and the par- 
ticipation of the blacks themselves in every domain of 
endeavor shall be encouraged in accordance with the 
declared object of Article 19 of the League of Nations, 
to wit: “The well being and the development of these 
people constitute a sacred mission of civilization, and it 
is proper in establishing the League of Nations to in- 
corporate therein pledges for the accomplishment of 
this mission. 

“Whenever it is proven that African natives are not 
receiving just treatment at the hands of any State or 
that any State deliberately excludes its civilized citizens 
or subjects of Negro descent from its body politic and 
cultural, it shall be the duty of the League of Nations 
to bring the matter to the attention of the civilized 
world.” 


Certainly in all this there rings the voice of right 
If not this, then some other International Con- 
ference to Negotiate Peace will have to listen to it. Of 
course, the voices of Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, 
Dodocanesus, are real voices and entitled to be heard; 
but they come from relatively small if important num- 
bers. The millions of blacks cry aloud. They cannot 
be left out of the new comradeship. The “new stand- 
ards of right” have been followed to the cannon’s 
mouth by these black men, and they have died there for 
the new foundations of justice. As those standards are 
advanced along the new margins of the new peace these 
black men may be ignored again. If so, the right for 
liberty has to that extent been lost. We cannot look 
with compassion upon the white man’s “tears of ardent 
hope,” overlook the tears of the suppressed black, and 
keep the look compassionate. The loss of liberty to one 
race is a loss of total human liberty. Justice can draw 
no color line. President Wilson prides himself upon 
having uttered as the objects of the war, “ideals and 
nothing but ideals,” and he adds: “The war has been 
won by that inspiration.” Is the black man to be ex- 
cluded from this free air of fine ideals? Armenia, 
Syria, Belgium, France, Serbia, and Poland are 
synonyms for suffering; the Negro also. Negroes are 
suffering now with that bitterest of all thirsts, the thirst 
for freedom. When Mr. Wilson refers us to the “voice- 
less homes” and of their sacrifices he does not say voice- 
less white homes, voiceless homes of white men only. 
When he speaks of “the peoples who constitute the na- 
tions of the world” and ascribes power over their Gov- 
ernments to them, when he says that these people “are 
in the saddle and they are going to see to it that if their 
Governments do not do their will some other Govern- 
ments shall,” he does not say even by the faintest impli- 
cation that it is the white people who are in the saddle 
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and that the black men not being “people” must con- 
tinue to walk forever beside the road of liberty. 

Our own view is that we cannot ignore or misuse the 
black man with safety to ourselves. If he suffer com- 
mercially, so do we. .If he remain ignorant, our own 
intelligence is so much the less. If he be diseased, we 
cannot escape. If he lack in culture, religion, liberty, 
the lack effects us inevitably. No League of Nations 
can do or permit injustice to the black man, for no 
successful effort can remain half just and half unjust. 

It is well to note that there is to be another Congrés 
Pan-Africian Pour la Protection des Indigénes d’ Afrique 
et des Peuples d’origine Africaine at Paris in 1921. 





Is it to be “the Great Charter of the Ignored Peoples” 
or the latest bargain of the ancient régime ? 





Senator Johnson of California thinks that the trouble 
with the United States latterly has been too much 
“mental far-sightedness.” Oh, if it only were true! 





The inevitable physical conditions of life on a vessel 
with 5,000 passengers on board are not such as to make 
for a maximum of the higher life of courtesy, good will 
and unselfishness. But the commander of a British craft 
recently docking at New York with these happy, brave 
American soldiers on board, said “I have had the 
pleasure of bringing over 5,000 perfect gentlemen.” 





As “internationalism” of the “white” sort is being 
brought into disrepute in the popular mind by interna- 
tionalism of the “red” order, possibly a way out for 
thinking folk may be found in adoption of the term 
“pan-nationalism” about which Harvard’s professor of 
international law, Professor Wilson, writes in the last 
number of the American Journal of International Law. 
See page 111. 





Mr. Lodge, who is to be chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate in the next Congress, an- 
nounces that the Peace Treaty, when reported to the 
Senate for ratification or rejection, will be debated 
openly and that the public also will be informed from 
day to day of the proceedings of the committee. Which 
fact, if fact it proves to be, will be the homage of con- 
servatives to the demands of modernists that “secret 
diplomacy” be abolished. 





The “Victory Loan” in which the Government is ask- 
ing persons to invest, whether or not they are Ameri- 
cans, rich or poor, white or black, well might have been 
named a “Thanksgiving Loan” or an “Honor Loan.” 
Secretary of the Treasury Glass has pleased the business 
world by the provisions of the loan, which, viewed as an 
investment, make it attractive and a factor in creating 
optimism in the trading and manufacturing worlds. 
He has been equally fortunate in his appeals to other 
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sections of the population, making them see that the 
task of raising $4,500,000,000 just now is something 
fine in itself because for a worthy end. Pledges long 
since given must be kept. Thus speaks Honor. De- 
light in cessation of war must find expression in deeds, 
and what can be better suited to the hour than so lubri- 
cating the vast governmental machine that it will pass 
from high to low speed with a minimum of friction? 
Thus speaks Gratitude. 


PARIS NOTES 


By the Editor 
Paris, Feb. 15th. 
“COVENANT” 


A’ THIS writing a document with the simple title of 
“Covenant” has been drafted and laid before the 
world by the representatives of approximately a billion 
people for discussion. The document is in the pocket 
of the President of the United States, who sails today 
from Brest for home. It was read by Mr. Wilson at the 
third plenary session of the members of the Conference 
in the Salle de ’Horloge, which “gives upon” the Quai 
d’Orsay, yesterday afternoon, beginning at 3:30 o’clock. 
No one can doubt the significance of the occasion or of 
the document. It has no official standing, no binding 
powers. It has neither been adopted nor accepted by the 
Conference. But there it is, an honest and withal an 
unprecedented attempt to crystallize the international 
aspirations of modern civilization. 

The plan is of American parentage. It was born in 
an American home. For without President Wilson it 
would never have seen the light, and the nineteen men 
who assisted in its production met ten times in Room 
351, of the Hétel de Crillon, headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Commission, facing the Place de la Concorde, a 
room forming one of the suite occupied by Colonel 
E. M. House. Across the Place de la Concorde and over 
the Seine, but in plain sight, stands the Ministére des 
Affaires Etrangéres, the quiet, yet beautiful edifice, con- 
structed by Lacornée in 1845, facing the Quai d’Orsay, 
almost joining the Chamber of Deputies, and looking 
out over the winding river. It is a circumstance worth 
mentioning, perhaps, that the Hétel de Crillon, head- 
quarters of the American Delegation, and thus in a sense 
the ark of this “Covenant,” is face to face with the 
building where already three full sessions of the Peace 
Conference have been held, there in the “Hall of the 
Clock,” and where the ultimate terms of the treaty of 
peace will be determined. 

Neither is it wholly without interest that between 
them lies this Place de la Concorde, “most beautiful 
square in the world,” a place which has been in the past, 
it must be confessed, the scene of no little discord. As 
is familiar to all, it was the site of the guillotine, for 
example, in the bloody times of Louis XVI, Charlotte 
Corday, Marie Antoinette, Desmoulins, Robespierre, and 
the sad tumbrel loads of the many, many more. Indeed, 
for a while it was known as the Place de la Révolution. 
It was with reference to his fate in this place that La- 
source, the Girondin, uttered to those who judged him, 
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the well-known words: “Je meurs dans un moment ot 
le peuple a perdu sa raison; vous, vous mourrez le jour 
ou il la retrouvera,” (I die at a moment when the peo- 
ple have lost their reason; you will die the day when 
they find it again.) Here stands in silent contempla- 
tion of the scene the Obelisk from Thébes, with its 
narrative of events and times fourteen centuries before 
Christ. Here is Pradier’s Strasburg no longer draped 
in mourning, but wreathed with flowers. Near are the 
spots where the National Convention of 1789-1793 
held sway, and where the French Republic was pro- 
claimed, September 21, 1792. The Gardens of the 
Tuileries, the Champs Elysées, the Madeleine, the dome 
over the tomb of Napoleon, the Eiffel Tower, the Petit 
Palais, the river that bore the ashes and the heart of 
Joan of Arc out to sea, are also a part of the picture. 
The setting for great events is here complete. 

The nineteen men meeting in Colonel House’s Re- 
ception Room at the American Headquarters, were in 
session for approximately thirty hours. President Wil- 
son presided over each of the sessions except the last. 
The United States was represented also by the Presi- 
dent’s intimate friend, Col. E. M. House. The other 
members of the Committee were: Lord Robert Cecil, 
Lieutenant-General J. C. Smuts, of Great Britain; 
Monsieur Léon Bourgeois, French Delegate to the 
Hague Conference of 1899, and again in 1907, and Mon- 
sieur Larnaude, Dean of the Faculty of Law of the 
Paris School of Law, both of France; His Excellency 
Monsieur Orlando and Senator Scialoja, of Italy; 
Baron Makino, Japanese Foreign Minister, and Vis- 
count Chinda, Japanese Ambassador at London; Mon- 
sieur Hymans, the Belgian Foreign Minister; Senator 
Pessoa, of Brazil; V. K. Wellington Koo, Chinese 
Minister at Washington; Kramarcz, Prime Minister of 
the Czecho-Slovak Republic; Venizelos, Prime Minis- 
ter of Greece; Dmowski, President of the National 
Polish Committee; Jame Batalha Reis, Portuguese 
Minister at Petrograd; Diamandy, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary of Roumania; and Vesnitch, Serbian Minister 
at Paris. 

These were the nineteen men who, sitting for thirty 
hours through ten different days, produced the “Cove- 
nant” now before the world for discussion, modifica- 
tion, acceptance or rejection. The meetings of this 
committee began February 3d. It immediately took up 
a draft plan submitted by the President of the United 
States, and on the evening of Lincoln’s birthday, at the 
end of the eighth session, the document having under- 
gone many changes, went to the “first reading.” The 
drafting committee which gave final form to the instru- 
ment was composed of Messrs. Larnaude, Lord Robert 
Cecil, Venizelos, and Vesnitch. Thursday, February 
13th, at 10 o’clock a. m., occurred the “second read- 
ing.” By the middle of the afternoon of that day, the 
26th and last article of the Covenant was read and 
adopted by the Committee. Lord Robert Cecil presided 
at the last meeting, President Wilson being in attend- 
ance upon a meeting of the Supreme War Council. 
Reading Article 26, England’s representative said: “Is 
there any objection to this Article?” After a pause: 
“Tf not, it is adopted. Gentlemen, our work is done. 
The President of the United States will report our 
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conclusions to a plenary session of the Conference to- 
morrow.” 

The stage was set. 

Friday, February 14th, was a rainy day. The First 
Plenary Session of the Peace Conference had been held 
January 18th; the Second, January 25th. This, the 
Third, Friday, February 14th, witnessed the submission 
of the plan. The editor of this magazine, standing as 
it happened between Miss Ida Tarbell and ex-Attorney- 
General Wickersham, and immediately behind the 
Japanese Delegation, watched the proceedings, and hur- 
riedly noted the following, less a few the’s, a’s, and other 
minor words, on some letter paper belonging to the Con- 
ference: “Monsieur Clémenceau and Mr. Wilson seem 
happy, playful. They whisper and smile. With boy- 
ish, twinkling eyes, the aged and roguish Clémenceau 
tells Wilson something. Wilson laughs outright. Clém- 
enceau tells Balfour, who also laughs heartily. All at 
head-table seem elastic, sure. Monsieur Clémenceau 
calls upon President Wilson. The curtain is up. 

“After a few preliminary words, Mr. Wilson reads the 
twenty-six articles of the draft for a League of Nations, 
pausing only to comment on numbers 15 and 19. It is 
called “Covenant.” The reading is rather poor. He 
slowly and measuredly urges the adoption of the plan 
in an address seemingly of great power. The proposal 
is seconded by Lord Robert Cecil and Mr. Barnes, for 
England. Barnes a bit equivocal. By Mr. Orlando for 
Italy; just smooth. By Baron Makino for Japan, re- 
served. By Mr. Koo for China, sophomoric. By Mon- 
sieur Venizelos for Greece, felicitous. By Léon Bour- 
geois for France, who complains and serves notice. 
Haidar of Hedjaz desiring to be heard and raises an in- 
quiry about the meaning of the word “mandatory.” 
Mr. Hughes of Australia wishes to know when the 
plan “can be discussed?” Mr. Wilson seems impatient 
with Mr. Hughes. Shakes his head forcefully. A veri- 
table old-fashioned peace conference with everything 
“cooked” in advance. Whatever the outcome of certain 
details, William Ladd, and the long line of successors in 
the labors for a national world order, are approved. 
The hopes for a Congress and High Court of Nations are 
here embodied ; perhaps at last about to be realized. If 
only this much result, surely the other details will take 
care of themselves. The Senate of the United States 
will ask many questions about the use of force, the 
guarantee of national integrities, the reduction of arms, 
the Monroe Doctrine. The principle of delay contained 
in the thirty-one treaties negotiated by William Jen- 
nings Bryan swallowed whole. The opposition to priv- 
ate profits from the manufacture of war munitions is 
very evident. Shown decidedly by M. Clémenceau, Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. Barnes, and others. True, the small States 
are yet to be heard from. Where are the Neutrals? 
However, the whole plan is now open for discussion. 
Aims to end wars surcharge the instrument. The plan 
and the speeches all echo the sentiments of the Peace 
Congresses of a hundred years. With no official stand- 
ing until adopted by the Nations, with no binding- 
power as yet, indeed already objected to by France, 
Japan, and Mr. Barnes of England, in some particulars, 
no one can doubt the significance of this document for 
the future of the world. The President seems very 
happy. He jokes again with Clémenceau. Clémenceau 
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makes him laugh some more. He smiles with one side 

of his face at Mrs. Wilson, who sits in alcove at rear of 

the room. They rise. But few remain to take tea. It 

is 7 o'clock. They pass out into the rainy darkness. 
“The first act is over.” 


CRITICISMS 


The events leading to this step in the evolution of a 
governed world have followed upon each other with such 
rapidity that one in Paris so close to the happenings 
finds it difficult, if not impossible, to place them in their 
relations. 

The European press today is unmistakably favorable 
to the “Covenant”; but criticism is not absent from the 
atmosphere surrounding the Conference. “Surely, these 
men have not been chosen to do the work they are at- 
tempting,” is but one of the critical things one hears. 
The plan is the plan of Woodrow Wilson, who has no 
authority for its presentation. The five great powers, 
with but two representatives of each, are trying to run 
the business of the world. In fact, three men are re- 
fashioning the nations at will. While the President of 
the United States continually emphasizes his oft-re- 
peated statement that “we are not representatives of 
governments, but representatives of the peoples”; where 
are the people? 

And the criticisms do not end with these. It is 
pointed out that the Conference is a pentarchy quite as 
was the Congress.of Vienna, that the lesser interests are 
heard only when the Great Five choose to call upon 
them. The whole scheme is not a League of Nations 
but an Alliance. Russia, Germany, the neutrals, and 
the British fleet are ignored. It is headed straight for 
the old European condition of paralysis by mutual con- 
sent, and this time with the United States thrown in. 
Britain has hoodwinked America. And yet one man 
holds the position of world empire and mediator; and 
even a special gold-backed chair has been provided for 
him at the table of the Conference. By virtue of his 
position as President of the United States, he is not, he 
cannot be the same as a mere plenipotentiary. He is 
ex-officio the head of the table. Somewhat self-con- 
tradictory, but these things are spoken quite openly in 
certain quarters. 

The criticisms run on. The real meetings, the meet- 
ings where the effective business of the Conference is 
accomplished, are held behind closed doors, in secret, 
“in camera” as the phrase goes. There are technical 
advisers at every headquarters, but their advice is little 
sought, at least that is true of the American technicians. 
The President of the United States is thinking pri- 
marily of Mr. Wilson. The much talked-of “Equality 
of States” seems to be mostly talk, as far as the ma- 
chinery of the work here is concerned. No one directly 
concerned with the business seems to know or care about 
precedents. They propose an “international secretariat” 
in spite of the fact that such a secretariat already exists 
as a result of the labors of a larger international con- 
ference at The Hague in 1907. “Publicity” is con- 

fined to attendance bv the press upon the perfunctory 
plenary sessions, to lectures by representatives of the 
“hig ones,” and to special conferences provided here 
and there. There are no “open covenants openly arrived 
at” here. 
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THE SMALL NATIONS 


The attitude of the small nations, in some of its 
typical aspects, is illustrated by a communication less 
self-seeking than many, from the provisional Govern- 
ment of Lithuania, dated January 23, 1919, addressed 
significantly “to the President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C.” The self-explanatory communica- 
tion, not without its touches of syecophancy and pathos, 
follows: 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

We, the Lithuanians, are a small nation. We are a 
distinct nation, distinct in breed, in language, and in 
culture. We are common only in our human suffering. 
That, we share with all the so-called small, weak peo- 
ples, of which we are one. But we small nations have 
been the cause of war, many wars. 

Lithuania is one of those lesser States which was the 
cause of this war. The greater powers have fought over 
us, and now some of the greater powers are sitting at a 
Peace Conference to deal with our fate as a possible 
cause of the next war. 

We, the representatives of the Lithuanian people, 
ask for a place at this Peace Conference. We do not 
seek a seat at the table, but we do ask in our pride, for 
standing room back against the wall—where we have 
stood so long—waiting to be heard when the question 
of our fate is to be determined. This we do ask on the 
ground that we are deeply concerned in our own fate, 
and upon the principle accepted in the armistice, which 
suspended this war; the principle of self-determination. 

And we promise, when present, to abide in the spirit 
in which the League of Nations is being conceived. 

If there be any city, any port, any part whatsoever of 
our native, land which, in dispute, might be a seed of 
war, we will undertake that our people will deliver it 
over to the League of Nations to be held in trust, with- 
out imposts, duties, or restrictions, free to all men until 
we, by our Democratic Government at home, and our 
generous attitude toward our neighbors shall feel that 
we are ready and fit for another hearing. Then, we shall 
appeal again, to the League of Nations, in a petition 
that the people in the disputed territory be permitted to 
exercise their right of self-determination, and decide 
whether they would not better come back to us. 

With the assurance of our sincere respect and the re- 
quest for a reply to be.transmitted to our people in 
Lithuania, we beg to subscribe ourselves. 

In full faith, yours, 
(Signed ) C. OLSLAUSKI-AESEVIKI, 
Chairman. 
B. F. MostaNnaKAs, 
For General-Secretary. 
President Woodrow Wilson, 
Hotel Murat, Paris. 


AMERICA AND FRANCE 


But more disturbing perhaps than any of these types 
of expression is the attitude of many Americans in 
France toward the French people, and the attitude of 
many French people toward the Americans. The un- 
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prejudiced lover of France is disturbed by the unthink- 
ing American criticism here against the French people. 
We are told that they are avaricious, that they are degen- 
erate, unclean, unsanitary, immoral, incompetent. We 
hear that bills have been presented by French farmers in 
large quantites for destruction to the land where 
trenches have been dug for their defense by American 
soldiers ; for glass broken by the concussion of American 
arms, and for various other “damages.” American sol- 
diers now in Germany are growing to like the Germans 
better than the French. 

Such are some of the things one hears whispered all 
too frequently in the restaurants and other public places 
of Paris. 

On the other hand, the people of France are not with- 
out their criticism of the Americans. France wanted 
the peace with Germany settled before discussing the 
League of Nations. Feeling here against Mr. Wilson 
is a fact. As one French person sorrowfully remarked 
to the writer: “France is old and tired. She needs 
sympathy and kindly treatment. She has been fighting 
since before the Roman conquest. It is true that her 
men are five inches shorter because of wars, that while 
they were getting taller just before 1870, the benefits of 
peace are to be struggled for all over again. The wars 
have been very destructive. We have had 1,400,000 
young men killed in this war. We are very tired. Even 
our French children are not taught to play. We have 
no national games. Every boy’s interest is only to be- 
come a soldier. Our people are very solemn, you should 
not be surprised. Germany has a population of approxi- 
mately eighty millions, increasing at the rate of nearly 
a million a year. The French population is approxi- 
mately forty millions, and this figure is practically 
stationary. There have been no destructions in Ger- 
many. The wealthiest portion of France has been over- 
run and essentially destroyed for at least a generation. 
The Germans hate us and are planning already to at- 
tack us again within fifty, perhaps twenty years. We 
are fighting now for our last chance to live. Without 
protection near the Rhine, we are lost. We shall never 
surrender, we shall simply die. 

“President Wilson has his head in the clouds. He 
seems to have no real appreciation of the things that 
now face France. We are frightened by the idealism of 
America. President Wilson should be back in the 
United States.” 

In a distinguished home of one influential family 
where a toast was proposed to President Wilson and to 
an American gentleman present and to his family it 
was necessary to omit the name of the President. 

Thus Americans in France tend to become blind to 
the glory of the French people; and thus some of the 
French people themselves lose sight of the great thing 
that is America. 

The opinion of the writer is that neither class of 
criticism is permanently significant, because each relates 
only to part truth. The present situation must be 
thought through, it is being thought through in Paris. 
Where two peoples speaking different languages are for 
the first time thrown so closely together, mistakes and 
misunderstandings are inevitable. But the ancient mu- 
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tual affection of France and America has been purified 
and strengthened by a colossal mutual experience. It 
will endure for ever. 


THE GRIP OF IDEALS 


President Wilson’s idealism may not contain the 
thing that is to be, it may not even point the way. But 
it has gripped the imagination of the world. The ar- 
rival of this man in Paris, December 14th, presented a 
scene never to be forgotten. The men of action had had 
their day. The man of thought had arrived. The spec- 
tacle was marked not by the length of the parade; our 
inaugural parades in Washington are invariably much 
longer. There was nothing of music nor pageantry. Of 
decorations there were few. But the crowds! They 
were very great, greater than anything ever seen in 
Washington or New York. And the look in the eyes of 
those people was unmistakable. It was a welcome to the 
man of ideas. One instinctively recalled the remark 
of Hegel that “ideas have hands and feet.” The Bois 
de Boulogne, the Champs Elysées, and the Place de la 
Concorde are wide and commodious. We have nothing 
yet like them in America. They were lined with can- 
non, camouflaged monsters, miles of them, taken from 
the Germans. The trees, the cannon, the statuary even 
were completely covered for miles and miles with human 
beings expectant to behold the man who, at the time, em- 
bodied the aspiration of men and women everywhere. 

As the President of the United States, sitting beside 
the President of France, rode across that most beautiful 
of bridges, the Pont Alexandre ITI, to the Quai d’Orsay, 
where the future of the world was about to be refash- 
ioned, and thence back across the river, through the 
Place de la Concorde, and up the rue Royale; and as 
one looked into the faces of the expectant men and 
women straining to see, one could understand Emerson’s 
meaning, when he said: “Beware when the great God 
lets loose a thinker into the world.” No man was ever 
received with greater or more sincere enthusiasm than 
was Woodrow Wilson. “Down with war!” they shouted. 
And long into the night signs bearing that motto were 
seen along the boulevards. 

The writer, witnessing the scene, recalled a statement 
by Edward Everett Hale made at the Mohonk Confer- 
ence in 1895: “The United States of America is the 
oldest, as it is the largest and most successful, Peace 
Society which the world has ever known.” One now in 
Paris, we repeat, is probably too close to judge all these 
things sanely. But it seems unjust to characterize Mr. 
Wilson’s speeches as idealistic simply, as empty, and to 
look upon him as another William Pitt the Younger, 
“a talker rather than a doer.” Whether we agree with 
him or not, Mr. Wilson is doing things. He is living “by 
enthusiasm.” He is making “failure a stepping stone.” 
The author of “When a Man Comes to Himself” must 
on that fourteenth day of December have felt a new and 
a wider and a deeper meaning in the thoughts he gleaned 
and phrased in that little book of his about the things 
that are life. 

America has always treasured a deep affection for the 
French people; she will never lose it. France pro- 
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foundly appreciated and will never forget all that Amer- 
ica has done in this war. The President of the United 
States is rendering a service to the present world which 
will endure for generations. 

Under date of December 21, 1918, the editor of this 
paper wrote a letter to Mr. Wilson which contained the 
following self-explanatory words: 

“Out of a full heart, I must congratulate you upon 
the multiplying evidences of the wisdom of your bold 
decision to come to France at this tremendous time, 
and especially must I express my infinite pride, satis- 
faction and thanks at the wisdom with which you are 
meeting the exigencies particularly illustrated by your 
“Times Interview” reported in the Paris papers of this 
morning. 

“In your hands our great cause is more hopeful than 
ever before, and American ideals are becoming more and 
more as a lamp unto the feet of the wandering nations.” 


FOR US MEN ON THE STREET 


Everything that has been proposed by the plenipo- 
tentiaries will not be accepted; some things they do 
will be permanent; some things that have been left un- 
done will have soon to be done; many things in good 
old New England phrase, will have to be “left out to 
men.” We have at hand a potentially higher organism 
than the world has ever beheld before. A rational world 
will make the most of that. 

The commissioners’ meetings in Paris have been occu- 
pied with a situation demanding concrete results. It 
may be that the ways of their procedure have been the 
only workable ways. It does seem unfortunate that Mr. 
Wilson has conferred so little with the Senate and 
others so necessary to his success in these matters. But 
in any event, the two outstanding purposes of the Con- 
ference, to use President Wilson’s words, are destined to 
be realized, namely, “to make the present settlements 
which have been made necessary by this war, and also 
to secure the peace of the world, not only by the present 
settlements but by the arrangements we shall make in 
this Conference for its maintenance.” 

Every reader of the ApvocaTe or Prace and every 
member of the American Peace Society may well exult, 
for the ancient program struggled for, in more than one 
instance died for, by the Ladds, Burrits, Sumners, Emer- 
sons, and the rest of the long line, is nearer of realiza- 
tion than heretofore. The world is to have a periodic 
Congress, and a High Court of Nations. And on the 
whole and in the long run, Justice, through these in- 
struments, is yet to drive from its seat the mad de- 
stroyer. Humanity’s instinct for self-preservation is 
aroused, it seems to us in Paris, as never before. 

The “Covenant” is here. It is a world document. Its 
purpose is to abolish war. The ApvocaTr oF PEACE 
welcomes it. Far be it from us to belittle its framers. 
What is good in it will win its way. It is in the open. 
Men will take sides, but the issue will be over details only. 
Give it a chance. Let it try. Solvitur Ambulando, As 
never before the world is united against war. Mankind 
is after a new kind of peace, a just and permanent peace. 
That is the conspicuous fact, and the great hope. 
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CHINA’S CASE AT PARIS 
By the Editor 


HERE are a few great problems that the Peace Con- 

ference must solve if the affairs of nations are to be 
settled in a sense preventing or minimizing the chances 
of war in the future. 

Not the least vital of these problems is the group of 
issues known generally as the Far Eastern Question and 
more specifically as the Chinese Question. When an in- 
vestigator sets out to find out just what that problem is, 
as viewed by the Chinese leaders here in Paris, he is 
told that it centers “on the maintenance of the inde- 
pendence and integrity of China, which has been guaran- 
teed in a series of conventions and agreements concluded 
severally by Great Britain, France, Russia, and the 
United States with Japan,” and that the necessity of 
these international guarantees “springs from the in- 
ability of China to prevent assaults on her sovereignty 
owing largely to the weakness marking the transition of 
a state in the throes of re-adjusting its life to the de- 
mands of a new environment.” 

Obviously then, to survive as an independent nation, 
“China must succeed in adapting her life to the new 
environment created by foreign pressure and intercourse. 
She has been trying to do so; and not improbably she 
might have made greater progress in this direction if, 
like Japan, she had been a poor country with little to 
tempt the appetite of alien imperialism.” 


THE MEANING OF KIAOCHOW 


“Therefore,” say the Chinese delegates, “the solution 
of the Chinese Question involves the liberation or re- 
lease of China from the burdens and conditions imposed 
on her in the interests of an aggressive imperialism and 
necessarily in conflict with her freedom to adapt herself 
to the new conditions of life set up by alien contact and 
intercourse. Within this category of burdens is included 
the system of imperialistic rights, interests and privi- 
leges which Germany established in the Province of 
Shantung in 1898, as compensation for the death of two 
German missionaries who were killed in the Province. 
This German system is typically expressed in the leased 
territory of Kiaochow and in the trans-Shantung rail- 
way known as the Tsingtao-Chinan Railway, besides in 
mining and other “rights” in the Province. 

Kiaochow consists of a piece of territory around the 
Kiaochow Bay lying off the Northeastern coast of 
Shantung. The most valuable section of Kiaochow lies 
partly in the port of Tsingtao, which Germany de- 
veloped and fortified and made the terminus of the 
trans-Shantung Railway, and partly in an area adjoin- 
ing Tsingtao which Japan, since her reduction of Kiao- 
chow, has developed and delimited for exclusive Jap- 
anese occupation. Kiaochow also had a strategic value 
for Germany, who used it as a point d’appui in connec- 
tion with her policy of political and economic penetra- 
tion in Shantung.” 

THE TRANS-SHANTUNG RAILWAY 
Be it said, in passing, that the trans-Shantung Rail- 


way runs through the heart of Shantung, connecting the 
capital of the Province-Chinan or Tsinan with the port 
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of Tsingtao. The railway dominates the entire Prov- 
ince; and in the event of war, its possession by an 
enemy would enable the latter not only to over-run 
Shantung, but also the great province of Chih-li, in 
which Peking is situated. 


JAPAN’S DEMANDS ON CHINA 


China also claims that the twenty-one demands which 
Japan, suddenly and without provocation and in a 
manner for which there was no precedent in the history 
of foreign relations with China, presented to China on 
January 18, 1915, were most formidable. “They were 
submitted personally under the gravest warning of 
silence by the Japanese Minister to the President of the 
Republic. It is within the common knowledge of the 
foreign chanceries that an incomplete edition of these 
demands was communicated by the Japanese Govern- 
ment to the other powers, the section most menacing to 
China being excluded from this communication and its 
existence even denied. Treaties, declarations, and notes 
—based on those demands—China was compelled to 
sign on May 25, 1915, under pressure of a Japanese 
ultimatum, edged with a threat of war.” 

“On May 11, 1915, the American Government cabled 
an identic communication to the Chinese and Japanese 
Governments, reading, ‘In view of the circumstances of 
the negotiations which have taken place and which are 
now pending between the Government of China and the 
Government of Japan and of the agreements which have 
been reached as a result thereof, the Government of the 
United States has the honor to notify the Government 
of the Chinese Republic that it cannot recognize any 
agreement or undertaking which has been entered into 
between the Governments of China and Japan impairing 
the treaty rights of the United States and its citizens in 
China, the political or territorial integrity of the Re- 
public of China or the international policy relative to 
China commonly known as the Open Door Policy. An 
identical note has been transmitted to the Japanese 
Government.’ ” 

“British public opinion was also seriously perturbed 
by Japan’s demarche and found its expression in the 
words of a great public organ that ‘a scheme of this 
kind, if carried through, would put all China under 
Japanese suzerainty. Of course, it would also imperil 
extensive British commercial and industrial inter- 
ests in China, and it would knock the bottom out of the 
Anglo-Japanese treaty, which guaranteed the integrity 
of China and equality of opportunity to all Powers.’ ” 


CHINA PREVENTED FROM INTERVENING 


But, why has not China done more for the Allies? 
China answers: “In August, 1914, the Chinese Govern- 
ment expressed to the Allies their desire to declare war 
against Germany and to take part in the Anglo-Japanese 
operations against the German garrison in Tsingtao. 
The proposal was not pressed owing to the intimation 
reaching the Chinese Government that the proposed 
Chinese participation was likely to create ‘complica- 
tions’ with a certain power. Again in November, 1915, 
it is an open secret that the Chinese Government was 
prepared to enter the war in association with the Allies, 
but the Japanese Government refused their assent to 
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this help being given. As you all know the Chinese 
Government sent a warning note to Germany on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1917, severed diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many on March 14, and declared war on Germany and 
Austria-Hungary on August 14, 1917.” 

“In this connection it is of historical interest to make 
the following quotation from a dispatch written by M. 
Krupensky, the Russian Ambassador at Tokio, to his 
home Government, under date of February 8, 1917; 
‘I never omit an opportunity for representing to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs the desirability, in the in- 
terests of Japan herself, of China’s intervention in the 
war, and only last week I had a conversation with 
him on the subject. Today I again pointed out to him 
that the present moment was particularly favorable, in 
view of the position taken by the United States, and 
the proposal made by them to the Neutral Powers to 
follow their example. On the other hand the 
Minister pointed out the necessity for him, in view of 
the attitude of the Japanese public opinion on the sub- 
ject, as well as with a view to safeguard Japan’s position 
at the future peace conference, if China should be ad- 
mitted to it, of securing the support of the Allied 
Powers to the desires of Japan in respect of Shantung 
and the Pacific Islands. These desires are for the suc- 
cession to all the rights and privileges hitherto pos- 
sessed by Germany in the Shantung Province, and for 
the acquisition of the Islands to the north of the 
equator now occupied by the Japanese. Motono plainly 
told me that the Japanese Government would like to re- 
ceive at once the promise of the Imperial (Russian) 
Government to support the above desires of Japan.’ ” 


OFFER OF MAN-POWER TO THE ALLIES 


China also emphasizes the fact that “a large con- 
tingent of Chinese workmen labored for the Allies 
behind the battle lines in Northern France. They 
eventually numbered 130,678. Not a few of them were 
either killed or wounded by enemy operations. In addi- 
tion to these workers in France, a large number were 
employed in connection with the British operations in 
both Mesopotamia and German East Africa, and the 
crews of quite a considerable number of British ships 
were manned by Chinese sailors. Besides placing at the 
disposal of the Allied Governments nine steamers, which 
were greatly needed for the Chinese export trade, the 
Chinese Government offered to dispatch an army of 
100,000 to reinforce the man-power of the Allied and 
the Associated States in France. The offer was favor- 
ably entertained by the Inter-Allied Council at Paris, 
and the French Government instructed their diplomatic 
representative in Washington to approach the American 
Government on the subject of arranging for the neces- 
sary tonnage for the transport of the men. Owing to 
lack of shipping facilities, the proposal eventually failed 
to materialize.” 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Naturally China views the establishment of a League 
of Nations as a vital interest of a high order. She be- 
lieves that it will “be a supreme expression of the in- 
tellectual and moral qualities of the modern mind; and 
that it will be assessed by history as the biggest achieve- 
ment, not of today, but of all times.” She thinks that 
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for Far Asia, “it will mean the continued independent 
existence of a nation with a continued life of myriad 
years, a nation long before modern Europe arose out of 
the ruins of old Rome, whose founders of great creeds 
taught them when tribal Europe was sacrificing to 
strange unknown gods.” 





“UNMANIFEST DESTINY” 


By WILLIAM J. TUCKER 
Ex-President of Dartmouth College.* 


wit of our attitude to the nation, the object of our 
immediate and urgent concern? Can we do bet- 
ter than try to apply this injunction that we keep the 
faith in the sense in which I have tried to interpret it— 
as the power to adjust our-minds to great issues as they 
arise? How constant and imperative has been the de- 
mand for the use of this power in our recent history. 
To recur to Richard Hovey’s figure—with what rapidity 
have we been forced out of the region of our “manifest” 
unto that of our “unmanifest destiny.” 

For a century we lived in the security and pride of 
our isolation. That was our providential assignment 
among the nations. That was our “manifest destiny.” 
It took but so slight a cause as the Spanish War to dis- 
abuse our minds of that fallacy and adjust us to our 
place in the world. 

Then came our experience of neutrality. That, we 
tried to persuade ourselves as we shrank from the hor- 
rors of war, was our “manifest destiny.” Upon the high 
authority of our President we were assured for a time 
that this was to be our distinction. “We are,” he said, 
“a mediating nation—the mediating nation of the 
world.” This was a fit conception as applied to our in- 
ternal life, that of mediating among the races and peo- 
ples of which we are “compounded,” but as a theory of 
our relation to the warring nations it soon became un- 
satisfying, then disheartening, and then a burden in- 
tolerable to bear, an experience too bitter to endure. 
The day when we disowned our neutrality was a day of 
emancipation. And today the joy with which we wel- 
come our returning sons is in part the expression of our 
gratitude for our deliverance at their hands from our 
abject condition into the community of the suffering 
but exalted nations. 


And now we are entering upon another stage in the 
disclosure of our “unmanifest destiny.” What part shall 
the nation take in the use of its sovereignty? Certainly 
this is a great issue, in the minds of many a very grave 
issue. But it is here, and how shall we meet it? I can 
only answer for myself. I cannot allow myself to believe 
that we shall put such a construction upon the doctrine 
of sovereignty as will block the way in the further ad- 
vance toward the realization of our “unmanifest des- 
tiny.” I believe rather that “we the people” will allow, 
and if need be charge, the nation in the full exercise of 
its sovereignty to keep company with the great sov- 
ereignties of the world in the positive and determined ef- 
fort to maintain the rule of justice, order, and peace. 
If a fellowship with this intent is to exist and we are 





*From letter to alumni of the college. 
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not in and of it, where are we? If it shall not exist be- 
cause we took no sufficient part in creating it, what 
answer shall we make to history for the relapse of the 
nations by consequence into the state of elemental war- 
fare? 

Such is my response to the injunction that we keep 
the faith—the faith, that is, of the open, the courageous, 
the undistorted, the unconfused mind in the presence 
of great issues as they arise. 





EDUCATORS AND THE LEAGUE 


[Straw votes taken by newspapers throughout the United 
States indicate substantial unanimity among educators and 
scholars of the universities and colleges in favor of the 
League of Nations Covenant in substantially the form as 
first announced. Appended are some typical opinions, 
mainly from teachers of history or international law.—Ebs. ] 


PROF. A. B. HART 
Of Harvard University 

This well-known historian, addressing the Chicago City 
Club on March Sth, said: “To assert that we should follow 
the doctrines of Washington simply because he uttered them 
is as absurd as to say that he should have been guided in 
1796 by views expressed in 1689. I may add, moreover, 
that were Washington alive, he would be the first to re- 
pudiate his former conclusions and step into pace with the 
times.” 


PROF. GEORGE GRAFTON WILSON 
Of Harvard University 

“The representatives of some States at the Peace Confer- 
ence of 1919, seem to be holding the old ideas of balance of 
power, alliances, and other combinations, while others seem 
to appreciate the drift toward the recognition of a degree 
of world unity. Metternich, in his day, viewed the effort 
of peoples to obtain embodiment in national unities as 
‘absurd in itself. So in these days some view ‘the para- 
mount authority of the public will’ as did Metternich, but 
Metternich, and Francis Joseph, who connected Metter- 
nich’s day with the twentieth century, have both passed 
away. As nationalism was not sacrificed, but, rather, when 
separated from provincialism, given a greater opportunity 
for self-realization through the development of inter-na- 
tionalism, so nationalism and inter-nationalism, as is clearly 
shown in the demand for self-determination of peoples and 
for effective sanction for international rights, will not be 
sacrificed in the development of pan-nationalism, but will be 
offered ‘an opportunity for development to a degree hitherto 
unknown.*” 


PRESIDENT A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 
Of Harvard University 
A permanent peace cannot be achieved unless we form a 
league to maintain it. Even if isolation were possible, it 
would mean constant preparation for war, and the last four 
years have taught us what vast outlay that involves. The 
burden would be so heavy as to lower materially the stand- 


ard of living. At a time like this purely destructive or carp- 
ing criticism is out of place. This great question is not to 


be met by superficial arguments ; irrelevant arguments based 
upon the advice of great statesmen of a hundred years ago, 





* The American Journal of International Law (January.) 
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but given under a condition that is wholly changed ; infantile 
arguments based upon the fact that some of the other mem- 
bers of the league have as their symbol of national unity a 
king who reigns, but does not govern; futile arguments 
founded upon the assertion that it is unconstitutional to pro- 
vide by treaty that we shall not go to war whenever we 
please ; futile because Senators who use this argument have 
recently voted for the Bryan treaties with provisions that we 
should not go to war for any cause before submitting the 
matter to a commission of inquiry. 

It is argued also that it is unconstitutional to form a 
league which has power to recommend to our country the 
limitation of armaments, when we have had for a hundred 
years a treaty limiting the armaments on the Canadian 
border, and have maintained it to the satisfaction of every 
one. We are assailed with plausible arguments that the 
league will destroy the Monroe Doctrine; whereas it extends 
the protection of the Monroe Doctrine over the whole 
world.—Philadelphia Ledger, April 5. 


PROF. C. H. VAN TYNE 
Of the University of Michigan 


The attitude which some prominent political leaders are 
taking toward the draft of the League to Enforce Peace is 
distressing. We cannot be a hermit nation any more—the 
progress of invention has determined that. Only by some 
real union with our allies can we secure the fruits of the 
victory which saved the world’s democracies. If we cannot 
unite with our allies in the terms proposed in the draft in 
question, we almost certainly can hope for no other al- 
liance. If in place of this plan we all—the United States, 
France, England, et al—-go our own ways, Germany will 
very soon drive a diplomatic wedge between us, and we 
shall lose all the guarantees of the dominance of the 
democratic, peace-loving nations which we have won. 

Those who talk tragically of the overthrow of the Monroe 
Doctrine by the proposed League are, if they have care- 
fully read the instrument, merely raising a cloud of dust to 
conceal their real objection, which they dare not disclose. 
Others, who mourn the passing of our “dear old Consti- 
tution” if we accept this plan, are raising a mere bogey. 

After years of study of constitutional history and after 
the most careful reading and study of the League plan, I 
cannot for the life of me see what there is in the Consti- 
tution which would be destroyed by accepting this plan. 
If there is such a clause let us amend the Constitution. 
We have of late amended it repeatedly for much less im- 
portant matters. Much of the opposition seems to be aimed 
at President Wilson personally.* 


PROF. ANDREW C. McLAUGHLIN 
University of Chicagot 

“Now that America has won, what will she do—America, 
who cherishing, enlarging, and upbuilding the principles of 
British freedom for which the men of Britain had them- 
selves struggled and suffered, America, who more than any 
other nation, unless it be the old and the regenerated Eng- 
land, is responsible for this spread of democracy through 
the last century and a half—what will America do? Well, 
we are told she will now live unto herself, scorn companion- 
ship, flout co-operation, shield herself from duty, assume ir- 





* Letter, New York Times, March 14. 
+ Convocation address at the University, February. 
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responsibility. Such words would be funny if they were 
not so serious; all the more serious because they come from 
men sparring for party advantage and playing with the 
prejudices of races and factions. For this all means that 
we shall abjure democracy and refuse to act it out. We 
gave, forsooth, we gave our boys for revenge, to punish 
yermany, to ward off fear from our coasts, not to clarify 
and cleanse human life; we sent those 2,000,000 young fel- 
lows across the sea that we might be safe to lead an irre- 
sponsible existence, sharking for our own booty, heedless, 
eontent, autocratic, because uncompanionable, superior, in- 
accessible, self-willed, forgetting that democracy implies 
responsibility, faith, education, solidarity, adjustment, com- 
munication, companionship, co-operation, publicity, morality 
based on self-compulsion. 

“Some things even the blind should see. You cannot act 
one thing and be another. If you would be democratic, act 
the democrat. In the world of international affairs main- 
tain your faith, take courage from your belief in the hearts 
of men, rely on enlightened public opinion and strive to en- 
lighten it and your own mind, trust to the weapons of 
publicity as the foe of stealth and intrigue and hidden 
malice. Cherish companionship, recognize life as a series 
of readjustments and accommodations, shoulder responsi- 
bilities, cast out mean fear, even though it be called danger 
to the Monroe Doctrine, practice friendliness, and be high- 
hearted, even as our boys were.” 





SCAFFOLDING 
By Alfred E. Randell, in “The Public” 


Planks and boards, and littered rafters, 
Crudely joined in height; 

Scattered stone, and slate, and plaster, 

In chaotic plight. 


Yet within that chaos—Beauty, 

Chaste, enduring, true; 

Symbol of man’s joyous duty, 

Daily thus, to woo 

From the chaos of the present 

Temples fit for God— 

Temples where both King and Peasant 
Serve, and pray, and laud. 


President, and Kings and Nobles, 
Scribes and Diplomats, 
Representatives of Nations, 
Full-fledged Democrats, 

Titles, Rules, and Age-long Customs, 
Strictly censored Press, 

Long debates and hot discussions 
Victory’s Distress— 

Seaffolding the growing glory, 
Dream of all the years; 
Fashioned out of human suffering, 
Bougbt by blood and tears; 

Built in spite of hatred, dark’ning 
Mind of man with fears; 

Radiant in its beauty, answ’ring 
Vision of the Seers; 

Monument of man’s own building, 
Triumph of the years. 


Hail, thou League of all the Nations, 
Prove thine untold worth, 

Bring our war-sick world Salvation— 
Peace, Good-will on Earth. 
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THE CONFERENCE DAY BY DAY 
Formal Acts of Council and Commissions 


Feb. 27.—A meeting of the ministers and representatives 
of the allied and associated powers was held at the Quai 
d’Orsay. M. Clemenceau came to M. Pichon’s room in order 
to resume work with the delegates to the conference. 

On motion by the American delegates it was decided to 
organize a central commission for territorial questions. 

Afterward the Zionist case was presented by Dr. Weiz- 
mann and M. Solow, representing the Zionist organization ; 
Professor Sylvain Levi, of the College of France and a 
member of the Palestine committee; Mr. Andre Spire, rep- 
resenting the French Zionist organization, and Mr. 
Szsyahkin, representing the Jews of Russia. 


March 1.—The representatives of the allied and associated 
governments met at the Quai d’Orsay today at 3 p. m. 

Marshal Foch submitted the report of the military repre- 
sentatives on the supreme war council regarding the 
military conditions to be imposed on the enemy. 

Signor Crespi, in the name of the financial drafting com- 
mittee, submitted the list of questions requiring solution, 
which were referred to the financial commission. 

M. Clementel, on behalf of the economic drafting commit- 
tee, explained the economic questions requiring solution in 
the peace treaty, which were referred to the economic 
commission. 


March 3.—The supreme war council, after its meeting, 
issued an announcement as follows: 

The supreme war council met today from 8 to 5 o’clock 
p.m. They discussed the report of the military, naval and 
air experts on the disarmament of the enemy. 

The following official statement was also issued: 

The commission for the study of Roumanian territorial 
claims held its ninth session yesterday morning and its 
tenth session this morning under the chairmanship of M. 
Tardieu, and continued the examination of Roumanian and 
Serbian claims. 

The commission on reparation of damage held a meeting at 
10:30 o’clock this morning with Louis Klotz, the French 
finance minister, in the chair. The statement issued after 
this meeting read: 

The commission, after having dealt with certain questions 
on procedure on the order of the day, decided that the sub- 
committees should make every effort to expedite their work 
in order that their reports might be submitted to the full 
commission with the least possible delay. 

The subcommittee on the international régime of ports, 
waterways and railways met today. The text of the an- 
nouncement of the meeting said: 

The second subcommittee of the commission on the inter- 
national régime of ports, waterways and railways met this 
morning at 10:30 o’clock at the ministry of public works. 

Examination of the draft respecting ports subject to an in- 
ternational régime was continued. After an exchange of 
views the subcommittee arrived at a decision as to the 
conditions under which this régime is to be applied. 


March 5.—The allied supreme council met. The chair- 
man brought to the notice of the council various questions 
relative to plans for future sessions. 

The question of the relief of Austria and Hungary was 
then discussed. 

M. Cvoedenovitch, the Montenegrin Minister at Washing- 
ton, then set forth in the name of King Nicholas the point 
of view of the royal government on the situation in and 
future of Montenegro. 


March 7.—The supreme Council met at 3 p. m. Informa- 
tion was given as to the interruption of the negotiations at 
Spa regarding the surrender of the German merchant fleet 
and Mr. Lansing submitted a proposal in regard to the 
German cables. 

At the request of the Italian delegates it was decided to 
appoint an interallied military commission to inquire into 
the incidents at Laibach. 
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The discussion of revictualing the States formerly included 
in Austria-Hungary was continued and completed. 

Mr. Lloyd George addressed the council in regard to the 
military terms of preliminaries of peace with Germany. 

The commission on the frontiers of enemy States met at 
the Quai d’Orsay at 6 o’clock. M. Tardieu was designated 
as president and Marquis Salvago-Raggi (Italy) as vice- 
president. 

Questions of precedence were discussed and communica- 
tions to the president of the preliminary peace conference 
and to the presidents of the civil commissions on territorial 
problems were prepared. 


March 10.—The supreme council met at the Quai d’Orsay 
from 3 to 5:30 o’clock. The council decided that the Great 
Powers should designate the representatives of the powers 
with special interests on the economic and financial com- 
missions. 

The council then turned to the report of the military ex- 
perts, presented by Marshal Foch, relative to the definite 
military status of Germany. The terms of this report were 
fixed, and its conclusions adopted. 

The committee on the international régime of ports, water- 
ways and railways met this morning in plenary session. It 
continued the discussion of the clauses to be inserted in 
the treaty of peace and began the examination of the 
control of navigation on the Rhine. 


March 11.—The supreme council considered communica- 
tions from the armistice commission regarding the situation 
in Poland. At the request of the Czecho-Slovak republic 
concerning German-Austrian and Hungarian intrigues 
against the new State, the council considered the reports 
and decided to investigate them as soon as documentary evi- 
dence is received. 

The council then discussed the conditions under which 
the powers with special interests and the States in process 
of formation should participate in the discussions with the 
great powers respecting their frontiers. 


March 13.—The twenty-first and twenty-second meetings 
of the commission on international labor legislation took 
place under the presidency of Samuel Gompers. The third 
reading of the British draft convention was completed, with 
the exception of two articles on which a final decision was 
deferred until Monday. 

The commission proceeded to discuss the arrangements for 
the first meeting of the international labor conference in 
October and decided to recommend to the Peace Conference 
that it should be held in Washington if the government of 
the United States would consent to convene it. The neces- 
sary preparations will be placed in the hands of an inter- 
national committee. 

The commission on the international régime of ports, 
waterways and railways met in plenary session. The com- 
mission continued the discussion of provisions relative to 
the international régime of Rhine navigation, to be in- 
serted in the preliminaries of peace. 


March 17.—The supreme war council met from 3 to 7:30 
p. m. and discussed the military, naval and aerial terms to 
be imposed on Germany. At the close of the meeting an 
exchange of views took place on the situation in Poland, 
as described by the interallied commission. 

The commission of international régime of ports, water- 
ways and railways met at 3 o’clock at the ministry of public 
works. The commission was addressed by delegates from 
Switzerland, who had asked to be heard in order to lay 
before the commission the views of the Swiss government on 
the question of the navigation of the Rhine. The delegates, 
namely, M. Valloggon, M. Golpe and M. Collett, were pre- 
sented by the Swiss Minister, M. Dunoup, who set forth the 
legal and technical reasons which led Switzerland to claim 
participation in any convention which may in the future 
govern navigation on the Rhine. 

After the Swiss delegates had left, the commission com- 
pleted the text of the clauses to be inserted in the treaty 
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of peace in regard to the Rhine and resumed discussion of 
the clauses regarding international transport by railway. 


March 18.—The commission on international labor legis- 
lation held its twenty-seventh meeting this morning, under 
the presidency of Samuel Gompers. The meeting was de- 
voted exclusively to hearing the statements put forward by 
the representatives of women’s organizations of the allied 
countries. 


March 19.—The supreme allied council met between 3 and 
7 o'clock. An exchange of views took place in regard to 
the military situation in Galicia. The council agreed on 
the terms of an injunction to be addressed to the two armies 
facing each other in front of Lemberg, requesting them to 
suspend hostilities at once, on certain conditions. 

The council then dealt with the western frontier of 
Poland and heard the report of the commission on Polish 
affairs, which was presented by its chairman, M. Jules Cam- 
bon. 

The twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth meeting of the com 
mittee on international labor legislation took place today 
under the presidency of Mr. Gompers. The special subcom- 
mittee appointed to find a solution for the difficulties which 
have arisen in regard to the application of labor conventions 
by certain Federal States presented a report suggesting a 
solution, which was adopted by the commission. 

The final reading of the British draft convention for the 
establishment of a permanent organization for international 
labor legislation was completed, and the draft convention 
as amended was adopted by the commission for submission 
to the Peace Conference. 

The commission then continued the discussion of the labor 
clauses to be recommended for inclusion in the treaty 
of peace. ; 


March 20.—Representatives of neutral States were re- 
ceived informally this afternoon by a small committee of 
the League of Nations Commission. A draft of the cov- 
enant, as read at the plenary session held February 14, was 
the basis of discussion and delegates from neutral countries 
proposed amendments after the first fifteen articles had 
been read. 

Thirteen neutral Powers were represented by ambassa- 
dors, ministers, and delegates with their retinues of military 
and civilian attachés: The nations directly represented were 
Norway, Persia, Salvador, Switzerland, Argentina, Spain, 
Holland, Denmark, and Sweden. Spain was represented by 
her Under-Minister of Foreign Affairs, Persia by her For- 
eign Minister, and the South American republics by their 
resident ministers. At the close of the session it was an- 
nounced that no serious differences or disagreements had 
developed. Among the amendments to the Covenant sug- 
gested at the meeting were several which urged an increase 
in the number of secondary countries admitted to the execu- 
tive control of the League; the reduction of armaments, and 
the control of munition manufacturers. 


March 21.—At the meeting of the League of Nations Com- 
mission Committee in the afternoon the neutral represen- 
tatives gave their further views on the draft covenant, of 
which the remaining articles were examined. 

Lord Robert Cecil thanked them for their assistance in 
the labors of elaborating the projects of the League of 
Nations which was of much use to the commission. The 
Peace Conference, he declared, hoped that all the States 
there represented would become original members of the 
League. 


March 22.—The commission on the League of Nations met 
in the afternoon under the chairmanship of President Wil- 
son. This was the first meeting of the commission since the 
draft of the covenant was presented to the plenary session of 
the Conference on February 14. 

A discussion took place on a number of amendments sug- 
gested by the members of the commission as a result either 
of the recent exchange of views with the representatives 
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of neutral States or of the constructive criticism to which 
the covenant has been generally submitted. 

The commission on the international régime of ports, wa- 
terways and railways met at 3 o’clock at the ministry of 
public works and examined clauses to be inserted in the 
treaty of peace in regard to the régime to be applied in the 
Danube. ’ 

Announcement was made by the Peace Conference com- 
mission on international labor legislation that the only thing 
remaining for the commission to do is to draw up its final 
report to the Peace Conference. At its session today the 
commission completed consideration of the proposals laid 
before it by a deputation from women’s organizations. 

In recognition of the principle of self-determination in 
labor questions, the labor commission today introduced a 
clause into its report providing that “no recommendation or 
draft convention shall in any case be accepted or applied so 
as to diminish the protection already accorded to workers 
by the existing laws of any of the high contracting parties.” 

The intention of the clause is to safeguard legislation al- 
ready in effect in any country which might be regarded by 
that country as better for the workers than that recom- 
mended by the labor bureau. The report was largely a dis- 
cussion of the seamen’s act in the United States and recog- 
nition of the possibility that the bureau might make recom- 
mendations on that subject which, while improving the con- 
dition of seamen generally, would not measure up to the 
standard fixed by the United States. 

The labor commission has definitely decided that the find- 
ing of the bureau must be supported by moral suasion in 
countries where special problems exist, rather than by in- 
voking any force the League of Nations might offer. 


March 24.—The supreme war council met from 4 till 6 
o'clock. The question of submarine cables captured from the 
enemy was examined. The future status of those cables was 
decided on and the terms of reference regarding that status 
were referred to the drafting committee. 

The American proposals concerning the powers of the 
Teschen commission were adopted. 

The twelfth meeting of the League of Nations Commission, 
which was the second meeting held to consider amendments 
to the draft of the covenant, took place at the Hotel Crillon 
at 8.30 p. m. Amendments to the articles from IX to XVI 
of the covenant were considered, so that two-thirds of the 
draft has been examined. 


March 26.—The fourth subcommittee of the financial com- 
mission met in the morning, with M. Klotz presiding. It 
has agreed unanimously upon the text of a report on the 
financial section of the League of Nations which will be sub- 
mitted to the peace conference. 


The thirteenth meeting of the League of Nations Com- 
mission was held at the Hotel de Crillon at 8:30 p. m. under 
the chairmanship of President Wilson. The chairman nomi- 
nated Signor Orlando Baron Makino, Gen. Smuts and Col. 
House as members of a committee to consider the question 
of the locality of the seat of the league. 

The commission then concluded its examination of the 
amendments proposed to the draft covenant. Lord Robert 
Cecil, M. Larnaude, M. Venizelos and Col. House were nomi- 
nated by the chairman as a committee on revision to con- 
sider the questions of the next meeting as soon as the com- 
mittee on revision was ready to report. 


March 27.—President Wilson issued the following state- 
ment: 

“In view of the very surprising impression which seems to 
exist in some quarters, that it is the discussions of the com- 
mission on the League of Nations that are delaying the final 
formulation of peace, I am very glad to take the opportunity 
of reporting that the conclusions of this commission were 
the first to be laid before the plenary conference. 

“They were reported on February 14, and the world has 
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had a full month in which to discuss every feature of the 
draft covenant then submitted. 

“During the last few days the commission has been en- 
gaged in an effort to take advantage of the criticisms which 
the publication of the covenant has fortunately drawn out. 
A committee of the commission has also had the advantage 
of a conference with representatives of the neutral States, 
who are evidencing a very deep interest and a practically 
unanimous desire to align themselves with the league. 

“The revised covenant is now practically finished. It is in 
the hands of a committee for the final process of drafting, 
and will almost immediately be presented a second time to 
the public. 

“The conferences of the commission have invariably been 
held at times when they could not interfere with the consul- 
tation of those who have undertaken to formulate the gen- 
eral conclusions of the conference with regard to the manhy 
other complicated problems of peace, so that the members of 
the commissions congratulate themselves on the fact that no 
part of their conferences has ever interposed any form of 
delay.” 


March 28.—A meeting at which Mr. Lansing, Mr. Balfour, 
M. Pichon, Baron Sonnino and Baron Makino were present 
took place at 11 a. m. 

In regard to the blockade of German Austria, it was agreed 
that all restrictions on commerce should be raised in that 
region as soon as the necessary machinery had been estab- 
lished in order to prevent re-export to Germany. 

A commission was appointed to study the removal of servi- 
tude of Morocco established by the act of Algeciras. 

The council then considered the question of the frontiers 
of Schleswig. 


March 29.—The Commission on Responsibility for the War 
held its last meeting this morning. Its general report has 
been transmitted to the conference under whose control it 
will henceforward be. 

Sir Ernest Pollock, the British Solicitor-General, expressed 
the thanks of the commission to Secretary Lansing for the 
excellent and liberal spirit in which he had presided over the 
discussions. 


April 1.—A meeting at which Mr. Lansing, Mr. Balfour. 
M. Pichon, Baron Sonnino, and Baron Makino were present 
was held at the Quai d’Orsay from 3 to 5:30 o’clock. 

The conclusions of the commission on Czecho-Slovak 
affairs were examined. 


April 4.—In conformity with the decision of the Allied 
and associated Governments, the right given the Allies by 
the Armistice Convention signed November 11, to land the 
Polish troops now in France at Danzig has been completely 
maintained. 

Furthermore, to hasten the arrival of these troops in 
Poland it has been decided to make use of other lines of 
transport proposed by the German Government. 

These arrangements as a whole are in entire agreement 
with the views of the Allied and associated Governments. 

Focu. 


April 11.—“At a meeting of the League of Nations Com- 
mission, the Japanese delegation proposed an amendment 
to the preamble of the covenant, as follows: To insert after 
the words ‘by the prescription of open, just and honorable 
relations between nations,’ an additional clause to read: 
‘By the indorsement of the principle of equality of nations 
and just treatment of their nationals.’ 


“The amendment was admirably presented by Baron 
Makino. In the course of his speech he emphasized the 
great desire of the Japanese Government and of the Japanese 
people that such a principle be recognized in the covenant. 
His argument was supported with great force by Viscount 
Chinda. 

“A discussion followed, in which practically all of the 
members of the commission participated. The decision was 
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marked by breadth of thought, free and sympathetic ex- 
change of opinion and a complete appreciation by the mem- 
bers of the commission of the difficulties which lay in the 
way of either accepting or rejecting the amendment. 

“The commission was impressed by the justice of the 
Japanese claim and by the spirit in which it was presented. 
Mention was frequently made in the course of the discussion 
of the fact that the covenant provided for the representation 
of Japan on the Executive Council as one of the five great 
powers, and that a rejection of the proposed amendment 
could not, therefore, be construed as diminishing the prestige 
of Japan. 

“Various members of the commission, however, felt that 
they could not vote for its specific inclusion in the covenant. 
Therefore the commission was reluctantly unable to give to 
the amendment that unanimoys approval which is necessary 
for its adoption.” 

“The fifteenth meeting of the Commission on the League 
of Nations was held at the Hotel de Crillon under the chair- 
manship of President Wilson. 

“The Commission resumed its examination of the articles 
of the covenant as redrafted by the committee on revision. 
Articles 11 to 26 were covered in the course of the evening 
and the Commission rose at 12:30, having completed its 
work. The appointment of a committee which should draw 
up plans of the league organization was authorized. 

“The new text contains 26 articles. The entire document 
has been carefully revised from the point of view of drafting, 
and it contains, in addition, its specific statement of a num- 
ber of principles heretofore regarded by the Commission as 
implicit as the covenant. 

“Except for the technical task of bringing the French and 
English texts into accord, the covenant is ready for the 
plenary conference. It will therefore be made public in the 
course of a few days.” 


President Wilson presided at last night’s session of the 
League of Nations Commission. The Commission received 
a deputation from the International Council of Women 
Suffragists of the Allied Countries and the United States. 
Lady Aberdeen introduced a deputation, who raised several 
points of interest to women, and before leaving they were 
thanked by the chairman, who assured them the commission 
appreciated the merits of the suggestions. If all of them 
were not embodied in the covenant of the league, they were 
told, it was because it was deemed inadvisable to burden the 
league with a multitude of details before experience had 
shown of what it was capable. 

The commission discussed the redraft of the covenant re- 
ceived from the drafting committee, and covered the articles 
from one to ten. There will be discussion of the subsequent 
articles tonight. 


April 14.—President Wilson tonight gave out the following 
statement : 

“In view of the fact that the questions which must be set- 
tled in the peace with Germany have been brought so near to 
complete solution that they can now be quickly put through 
the final process of drafting, those who have been most con- 
stantly in conference about them have decided to advise the 
German plenipotentiaries be invited to meet the representa- 
tives of the associated belligerent nations at Versailles on 
April 25. 

“This does not mean that the many other questions con- 
nected with the general peace settlement will be interrupted 
or that their consideration, which has long been under way, 
will be retarded. 

“On the contrary it is expected that rapid progress will 
now be made with those questions, so that they may also 
presently be expected to be ready for final settlement. 

“It is hoped that the questions mostly directly affecting 
Italy, especially the Adriatic questions, can now be brought 
to a speedy agreement. 

“The Adriatic agreement will be given for the time pre- 
cedence over other questions and pressed by continual study 
to its final stage. 
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“The settlements that belong especially to the treaty with 
Germany will in this way be got out of the way at the same 
time that all other settlements are being brought to a com- 
plete formulation. 

“It is realized that though this process must be followed, 
all the questions of the present great settlement are parts of 
a single whole.” 


$$$ A 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Church and State in formal alliance are to be less 
powerful throughout the world as a result of the war 
and of the revolutionary, reconstruction policies now 
being backed by the masses of the people. The severity 
and extremity of the measures which the forces now 
dominating Russia have employed in divorcing the two 
institutions may breed a partial reaction in the course 
of time; but it is not conceivable that anything like a 
pre-war status will be established. The fissions in the 
former German and Austro-Hungarian empires have 
given the secular forces an opportunity to shake off the 
coalitions that hitherto have existed and to alter the 
status of the established churches and to challenge the 
domination of education by ecclesiastics; and the phe- 
nomena of revolt in this field are to be found in Roman 
Catholic Bavaria and Austria as well as in Protestant 
Prussia. Precisely what will happen in Belgium, France 
and Italy is not yet clear, but the outlook is not serene 
for the Papacy’s perpetuation of its former authority, 
an outcome in part due to the studied formal neutrality 
of the Vatican at a time when from the nationalistic 
standpoint at least open championship of the Entente 
cause seemed imperative. With the world in a mood for 
wide extension of the principle of freedom of conscience 
and liberty of action and democratization of status in 
this important area of human activity and organization, 
it is not surprising that the Paris Conference should 
have had coming up to it from many quarters a demand 
that the organic law of the Society of Nations incor- 
porate the principle of equality of religions. Strong 
pressure from the Jews of the world naturally has been 
brought to bear in support of this policy, since both 
prior to the armistice and since, there have been terrible 
massacres of their co-religionists in Eastern Europe. 
Protestantism in America also is letting its voice be 
heard at Paris, as the following resolution forwarded to 
Paris shows: 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
and its Constituent bodies and other denominations, urge 
upon the American representatives at the Allied Peace 
Conference the importance of a guarantee of religious liberty 
in all countries directly or indirectly affected by the de- 
cisions of that Conference, believing that such guarantee is 
a fundamental feature in the program of vital democracy 
and essential to the peace of the world. 

The great federation of the Protestant Missionary 
societies of the world also has asked the Paris Commis- 
sioners to so modify Article XIX of the covenant and 
constitution of the League of Nations, that nations 
given mandatory rights as trustees of peoples and terri- 
tories formerly subject to Germany and Turkey, whether 
in Asia Minor, Africa, or the Pacific Ocean, be pledged 
to certain guarantees, namely: 
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First. Freedom of conscience and religious toleration, 
subject only to the maintenance of public order and morals, 
so stated that each individual shall be protected in his 
freedom to choose his own religious faith and ecclesiastical 
connection. This statement should include the specific per- 
mission that a person of one faith shall have the right to 
change his religious faith and connections. 

Second. Freedom in the exercise of all forms of divine 
worship, public as well as private. 

Third. Freedom for missionary and educational work, 
and the right to purchase land and erect buildings for re- 
ligious and educational purposes. 


Latin-America’s attitude toward the League of Na- 
tions is in the main favorable. Her statesmen in the 
home capitals and her representatives at the Paris Con- 
ference approach consideration of the issue unham- 
pered—save in the case of the Argentine Republic—by 
any back-fire of class war such as complicates the issue 
for most of the European Governments. They can 
face the problem from the established standpoint of pan- 
republicanism and of representative democracies, how- 
ever imperfectly carried on. Undoubtedly much of the 
debate in the Senate at Washington and much of the 
editorial comment in the press of the United States as 
to the Monroe Doctrine and the necessity of guarding 
it in the League of Nations compact must have had an 
irritating effect on publicists of the southern hemi- 
sphere, for it has been based on a theory of the hegemony 
of the Americas by the United States which is no 
longer viewed with complacency in Central and South 
America, nor is it an interpretation of the doctrine 
held by President Wilson and studiously championed by 
him and by publicists in the United States who have 
the soundest convictions as to pan-American relations. 
It is to be feared that were the Latin-American states- 
men to speak what is really in their minds about the 
policy which the anti-league orators and journalists have 
been urging on the United States, they would confess 
irritation and a renewal of suspicion. Commenting on 
this phase of the situation, L. S. Rowe, now an assistant 
secretary of the Treasury, who at the same time is one 
of the profoundest students of the history of the po- 
litical and economic relations of the two continents, 
has recently said, at the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he formerly was a professor of political science. 

It is a noteworthy fact, and one carrying with it peculiar 
significance, that without exception the people of Central 
and South America are eager to join the League, and we 
must not flatter ourselves that they will blindly follow the 
leadership of the United States in case our decision is ad- 
verse to the League. In fact, our failure to ratify the 
covenant would strengthen the suspicion which has so long 
prevailed in many sections of Central and South America 
that, nothwithstanding the assurances of Presidents and Sec- 
retaries of State, there exists in the minds of self-seeking 
groups in the United States a plan to use the Monroe Doc- 
trine as a means to control the destinies and influence the 
pelicies of Latin-America. 

In short, if the United States fails to support the idea of a 
League of Nations, she will thereby not only indulge in a 
fruitless attempt to isolate herself from Europe, but will 
also lose her position of leadership. The republics of 
Latin-America show no hesitancy in joining with the coun- 
tries of Europe for the maintenance of world peace. We 
would therefore find ourselves in the position of having 
entered a great world conflict of European origin and of 
far-reaching European consequences, of having, because of 
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our unselfish purpose, been able to lead the world toward 
a settlement which gave promise of a durable peace, and of 
refusing at the last moment to assume the responsibilities 
and of performing the mission which that position of leader- 
ship imposed. 


The monarchists of Portugal hardly chose precisely 
the right psychological moment in world-history to try 
and overcome republicanism, and they also underrated 
the strength of the anti-monarchical forces within the 
nation and the loyalty of the army. Moreover, they 
were far from agreed among themselves as to the tactics 
to be pursued in compassing the restoration of Dom 
Manuel; and since their humiliating defeat in January, 
they quite naturally have been quarreling among them- 
selves as to who was responsible for failure, with the 
result that the world now knows how far back in point 
of time the conspiracy against republicanism dates and 
just what part the assassination of Sindonio Paes played 
in the sordid and malign game. Nor does Dom Manuel 
emerge from the affair with any too creditable record. 
One phase of it, which the democratic forces of Europe 
may well continue to dwell upon with insistence, is the 
explanation of Great Britain’s continuing shelter of this 
“pretender” and the support he gets from such residence 
and from the recognition and goodwill shown him by 
the British throne and by the British Government. 
There is no more reason in the nature of things why the 
Braganza dynasty should rule at Lisbon than the 
Romanoffs at Petrograd or the Hapsburgs at Vienna; 
hence it is not at all surprising that Portuguese re- 
publicans should wonder just how far the British de- 
mocracy is in earnest in its alleged preference for a 
democratic form of government, especially since the wife 
of Dom Manuel is a Hohenzollern. Nor is this scep- 
ticism as to the goodwill of Great Britain toward Por- 
tugal increased by the absence of proof that there has 
been any change in the British disposition to use Por- 
tuguese territory in Africa as a pawn with which to 
further British interests. The famous Lichnowsky 
memorandum disclosed the trade that Germany -and 
Great Britain entered into for a partition of this area, 
even so respectable a diplomat as Sir Edward Grey 
assenting. One would suppose that if the British Gov- 
ernment of today really wished to keep alive the long- 
time understanding of Great Britain and Portugal it 
would squarely face the fact that a new era in Europe, 
as to monarchical pretensions and ambitions, has come 
and that it dare not even seem to deal other than openly 
and sympathetically with the young, struggling Portu- 
guese democracy. 


Socialism in Latin-America has to be reckoned with 
by officials of the republics. Many of the features of 
the present constitution of the republic of Mexico tend 
in that direction, and the remote and quite independent 
Mexican State of Yucatan has for some years been ex- 
tremely radical in its methods of government. The 
president of the socialist party in Yucatan, Felipe 
Carillo, has recently been in the United States con- 
ferring with the leaders of the socialist party and with 
the I. W. W., and planning with them for “penetration” 
of Mexico and other republics of the south with socialist 
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doctrine. The latest reports from the Argentine indi- 
cate that elections recently held there have strengthened 
the socialist party in the legislative branch of the na- 
tional government; and President Iroygen, ever since 
he held office, has been in sympathy with the radical 
elements of society. There is considerable evidence 
pointing to the transmission to South America of large 
sums of money from the Russian Soviet government 
for propaganda purposes and also of migration thither 
of “direct action” propagandists, some Spanish and some 
Italian. 


China’s case against Japan, as it has been formu- 
lated in a protest to the commissioners at Paris, is 
dealt with on page 109. There is another indict- 
ment against all the Powers, which is embodied in 
the following formal protest submitted to the same 
tribunal by 46 Chambers of Commerce of 22 prov- 
inees of the Asiatic Republic. Say these petitioners: 


As the Associated and Allied Governments are fully 
aware, China is bound by international agreements not to 
establish a national tariff, but must enforce a 5 per cent 
ad valorem schedule of imposts for imports and exports 
established after consultation with the various signatory 
powers. This is unlike other independent sovereign States, 
where a national tariff and not a treaty tariff is enforced 
as part and parcel of their inherent fiscal economy. 

The treaties concluded by this country date back to 1858 
or earlier, although a new import tariff was established in 
1902. The latter tariff, however, is far from being compre- 
hensive, and so that of 1858 is still in force, subject to the 
few 1902 modifications. 

The treaties provide for a decennial revision of such 
treaty tariff, but for various reasons over which China has 
no control there has been only one tariff revision ever since 
1858, namely that of 1902. The problems peculiar to the 
country are indeed unique and unparalleled elsewhere, and 
those which can only be described as anachronisms in the 
twentieth century. 

Nominally the treaty tariff is based on 5 per cent ad 
valorem, but actually it is scarcely 3 per cent ad valorem. 

Under the circumstances, financially as well as economic- 
ally, the losses and hardships occasioned to the Chinese 
people have been almost incalculable. 

As the annual revenue from this source to the National 
Treasury is about $6,000,000 sterling, and, therefore, most 
meagre, our government, in order to make the ends meet, 
had to resort to other forms of taxation—for example, the 
internal likin and other transit duties. 

We, therefore, pray that the Associated and Allied Gov- 
ernments will agree to forego their treaty privileges and 
restore to China the same right of fiscal autonomy as is 
enjoyed by themselves as well as other independent nations, 
so that we may develop our industries, manufactories and 
natural resources, become better consumers of the world’s 
commodities, and, as a people, constituting one-fourth of the 
world’s population, contribute our share to the progress and 
civilization of mankind. 


Self-determination of national status and policy, 
formally laid down by President Wilson as a sine qua non 
principle of 20th century international relations and ac- 
cepted formally, if not always sincerely, by statesmen 
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of the Entente alliance prior to the armistice, is proving 


to be an idea and ideal with ferment in it. Moreover 
the yeasting process is causing explosions on all the 
continents. Thus, in the declarations of Great Britain 
and France to the peoples of Syria and Mesopotamia it 
was distinctly affirmed that once they were freed from 
the oppression of the Turks, the freedom-giving Powers 
would aid the freed peoples “to establish national gov- 
ernments and administrations, which shall derive their 
authority from the initiative and free will of the people 
themselves.” France now faces the fact that a majority 
of the Syrians undoubtedly prefer the United States to 
be the Power that shall aid them to self-government: 
and their spokesman at Paris, though without evidence 
that the United States is prepared to accept any such 
“mandate” from the Peace Conference, continue to press 
for this measure of “self-determination.” Of course such 
a declaration of respect for the principle of home rule 
and national rights as Great Britain made in her pledges 
to Mesopotamia and Syria could not go unnoticed in 
Egypt, with its suppressed but vigorous minority “favor- 
ing” nationalism rather than continuance of dependency 
on Great Britain. And the result has been an uprising of 
the protestants, so grave in its character that it has re- 
quired the presence of General Allenby, summoned from 
England, and the use of force by him and by the British 
military and civil authorities to put down the rebellion. 
Meantime, within the House of Commons and in the 
English press champions of the Egyptian nationalists 
have appeared, who claim that with Egypt, as recently 
with India, there must be the concession of far more 
democracy in government and steady preparation for 
ultimate home rule. Ireland’s claims also will not down. 
The Irish in the United States have forced President 
Wilson to give a personal hearing in Paris; and he will, 
in his own way, bring the appeal to Great Britain’s at- 
tention. 


Aviation in its international aspects has been one 
of the significant subsidiary considerations of specialists 
meeting in Paris since the armistice. It is a problem 
that has its civil, commercial, and military phases; and 
these have all been dealt with. In 1910 an international 
conference held in Paris wrestled with some of the issues 
of law and practice then looming up; but a draft could 
not be agreed upon owing to unyielding differences of 
opinion between Great Britain and Germany. With the 
Great War and its experiences, its demonstrations of the 
potentialities that lie in aerial navigation and the altera- 
tions it has brought in military and civilian uses of the 
new methods of transportation of men and goods, na- 
tions are now prepared to act; and whatever they agree 
upon, Germany, as part of her status yet to be won in the 
law-ordered world, will be under bonds to accept. It is 
too early yet to say just what the outcome of the present 
conference in Paris will be; but it is interesting to note 
that one of the outstanding issues in dispute is that of 
State sovereignty, as over against “freedom of the air.” 
When this is settled on some just and at the same time 
sensible basis the vital, fundamental clause in any inter- 
national agreement will be defined. A permanent In- 


ternational Committee is to be created, which will keep 
in close touch with all their developments and act as a 
clearing-house for all nations. 











The Red Cross World Evangel 


On April 2d, fifty leading scientists and proven Al busi- 
ness men of the United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Japan met at Cannes, France, to prepare a progral 
for international co-operation during coming years in com- 
bating disease, in preventing social disintegration through 
poverty and unsanitary conditions, and in making the world 
more habitable and humanity more perfect than it was when 
the armistice was signed last November, or even when the 
peace was broken in August, 1914. American represent- 
atives included Henry P. Davison, Henry Morganthau, 
Col. Richard Strong, U. 8S. A., Dr. Emmet L. Holt and Prof. 
William Welch, of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
Dr. Roux, director of the Pasteur Institute, was elected 
president of the congress; Dr. Machiava, of Italy, vice pres- 
ident, and Professor Welch chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

The motives that brought this congress together and the 
aims that it has for mankind’s betterment may be inferred 
from the contents of a memorandum submitted early in the 
year to responsible persons and organizations likely to be 
enlisted in the work. Mr. Henry P. Davison, the author of 
this document, it will be recalled, is the financier summoned 
from Wall Street at the opening of the war to take charge 
of and reorganize the American Red Cross, and who has 
had such an extraordinary success in meeting the gigantic 
tasks which that organization has been summoned to per- 
form with the millions of dollars poured into its treasury 
by the American people and with the volunteer efforts of 
thousands of the best civilians of the republic. 

The memorandum reads: 


Paris, February 21, 1919. 

The International Red Cross Committee at Geneva has 
called a convention of the Red Cross organizations of the 
world to meet at Geneva thirty days after the declaration 
of peace . 

This call was issued at the request of the Red Cross 
Societies of the United States, France, Great Britain, Italy 
and Japan, whose representatives have constituted them- 
selves as a “Committee of Red Cross Societies,” “to formu- 
late and to propose to the Red Cross Societies of the world 
an extended program of Red Cross activities in the interest 
of humanity.” 

The governments of the five countries represented in this 
nucleus of a committee have from the outset been fully in- 
formed of the proposal to hold such a world conference ; 
they regard it as important, and each has separately man- 
ifested its desire that a plan embodying the purposes of 
this Committee be prepared for submission to such confer- 
ence. 


The Motive of the Plan 


The world is appalled at the widespread human suffering 
which has followed in the wake of the war. Problems of 
food and reconstruction are of such magnitude that they 
must, of course, be dealt with and financed by governments. 
But, in addition, there is a vast field for supplementary and 
emergency effort on the part of voluntary national relief 
organizations. 

The original Geneva convention was designed primarily 
to guarantee neutrality to those actually engaged in the 
eare of sick and wounded combatants. This war has shown, 
however, that the battlefield of modern warfare extends 
into every home of the nations involved. Out of this fact 
has grown the necessity that the Red Cross should, in time 
of war, extend its ministrations to homeless refugees as 
well as to civilians in their homes behind the lines. 

The International Red Cross at Geneva has from the very 
beginning dene an important work. Throughout the present 
war its high principles of both neutrality and helpfulness 
have been maintained. Its position of pre-eminence as the 
great neutral agency should be upheld and it is the belief 
that its ideals for extending relief in time of war can be 
applied with equal vigor and effectiveness in time of peace. 
The experience cf the war has developed an advanced 
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practice in caring for the welfare of motherhood and child- 
hood. It has likewise demonstrated novel and most prom- 
ising possibilities in the care and treatment of tuberculosis 
and other diseases, i 

It is accordingly of unusual importance at this moment 
in the world’s history that representatives of the various 
peoples should meet in conference, compare information and 
experience, and determine how voluntary effort in every 
country may best exert itself in the service of humanity. 

It is peculiarly fitting that such a world conference should 
meet under the wgis of the Red Cross for the Red Cross 
has shown itself to be an instrument of peculiar flexibility 
and adaptability with which to promote efforts for the 
relief of suffering humanity. The Red Cross emblem sig- 
nifies, next to human sympathy, above all else, neutrality, 
neutrality as between nations, as between races, as between 
religions, as between classes. While, in its organized form 
in each country, it enjoys intimate relations with its own 
Government, yet it preserves its voluntary and democratic 
character. 

It is expected that out of this world gathering there will 
emerge an international organization through which the 
peoples of the world may co-operate in stimulating and 
developing activities in the respective countries for the bet- 
terment of mankind. 

Such activities would foster the study of human disease, 
promote sound measures for public health and sanitation, 
the welfare of children and mothers, the education and 
training of nurses, and the care and prevention of tubercu- 
losis, venereal disease, malaria and other chronic or infec- 
tious diseases, and would provide measures for handling 
problems of world relief in emergencies such as fire, fam- 
ine and pestilence. 


Plan of Procedure 


It is the plan of the “Committee of Red Cross Societies” 
to proceed immediately to the definite formulation of the 
plan to be submitted to the world Red Cross Congress, and 
for that purpose it will establish working headquarters at 
Cannes, France. 

To that point will be invited the world’s leading experts 
in public health, tuberculosis, hygiene and sanitation, and 
child welfare. It is expected that the past experience of 
the nations will be carefully canvassed with a view to the 
formulation of programs of action which can be laid before 
the Congress at Geneva. Following that event, these pro- 
grams would be communicated to the Red Cross societies 
of all the nations and the societies would each in its own 
way stimulate the carrying out of those programs among 
the respective peoples. 

Tt is proposed that following the World Congress there 
will be established at Geneva a permanent working organi- 
zation. Such organization will comprise experts who will 
keep in touch with the developments throughout the world 
in the various lines in which the Red Cross is interested. 
Immediately developments should have been realized in 
any part of the world either in research or practice, full 
information would be communicated to the central organ- 
ization at Geneva, and there scrutinized. This information 
and expert advice concerning it would then be immediately 
transmitted to the Red Cross societies of the world. 

It is not the thought that the international organization at 
Geneva would itself carry out the programs adopted or 
that the Red Cross societies of the individual countries 
would themselves necessarily conduct operations along the 
respective lines indicated. 

It is the plan, however, that the international organiza- 
tion at Geneva will thereafter continue to formulate and 
propose lines of Red Cross effort in the interest of hu- 
manity. These programs will forthwith be communicated to 
the individual Red Cross societies. 

Efforts would be made by the international organization 
to stimulate the development in each country of an active 
and efficient Red Cross organization in keeping with the 
newly conceived possibilities of the Red Cross movement. 

Each national Red Cross society, in the light of informa- 
tion from the international organization, or on the basis 
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of its own experience or desires, will stimulate among the 
people of its own country effective measures to accomplish 
the results aimed at. 


The Meaning of the Plan as a Whole 


The conception involves not merely efforts to relieve 
human suffering but to prevent it—not alone the suffering 
of one people, but an attempt to arouse all peoples to a 
sense of their responsibility for the welfare of their fellow 
beings throughout the world. 

In brief, the plan contemplates the formation of what will 
be in effect an association in the interest of all humanity. 

It is a program both ideal and practical; ideal, in that 
its supreme aim is humanitarian; practical, in that it seeks 
means and measures to meet the tragic crises which are 
daily recurrent in the lives of all mankind. 

Surely the operation of such a plan would develop a new 
fraternity and sympathy among the peoples. By so doing 
an important contribution will have been made toward the 
success of the League of Nations; and this present plan 
should be viewed as a vital factor in the larger undertaking. 

The League of Nations aims to hold all peoples together 
in an effort to avoid war and to insure freedom; this par- 
ticular plan aims at devising a procedure whereby all peoples 
may co-operate actively in promoting the health and hap- 
piness of one another. 


HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS 


Peace Societies’ Activities 


The League to Enforce Peace early in March issued an 
appeal for $500,000 as a minimum sum needed to carry on 
its work in behalf of the League of Nations. The Pacific 
Coast was the first to exceed its quota of this sum, going 
over the top with thirty per cent surplus. Significant is the 
fact that the largest sum donated in response to this ap- 
peal—$10,000—came from Charles M. Schwab, of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, the largest manufactory of munitions 
in the country. 











President Wilson had forwarded to him early in April, 
by the League to Enforce Peace, a list of 204 organizations 
in the United States, with headquarters in twenty-six 
States, that had formally indorsed the plans for the League 
of Nations. Among the organizations were the National 
Grange, American Economic Association, Farmers’ National 
Council, Farmers’ Educational Co-operative Union, and the 
American Society of Equity. 





At a meeting of the Japanese branch of the American 
Peace Society, held in Tokio, February 21, Dr. Clay Mac- 
Cauley, who has been president of the organization for 
many years, resigned that office and Dr. S. H. Wainwright 
was elected president for the coming year. ‘The retiring 
president, after reviewing the general history and trend of 
the peace movement during the generation through which 
he has lived, came to a consideration of the constitution of 
the proffered League of Nations as defined tentatively by 
the Paris Conference, and both officially and personally gave 
it his indorsement. Looking toward the future he foresaw 
a new era of spiritual co-operation opening before the 
people of the world, none other than one of a free and un!- 
versal democracy, and he pledged the society and Japan, 
during the years that are to come, as contributors to this 
noble idea. 





The League of Free Nations Association, a live and for- 
ward-looking recently formed organization, with headquar- 
ters in New York City. whose weekly dinners with dis- 
cussions of international problems are proving to be val- 
uable in shaping public opinion in the metropolis, has cabled 
to Paris the following suggested amendments to the consti- 
tution of the League of Nations: 

1. An amendment to Article II, to provide for an adequate 
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and democratic representation in the body of delegates of 
the different political groups within the various States 
members of the League. 

Amending Article VII, so as to make possible increases in 
the membership of the Executive Council without resort to 
an amendment to the covenant. 

3. Modifications of the covenant to provide definitely for 
the entrance of Russia and Germany into the Executive 
Council, dependent upon the maintenance of democratic and 
stable Governments. 

4. Adding to the second paragraph of Article XI, which 
reads as follows: “It is hereby also declared and agreed to 
be the friendly right of each of the high contracting parties 
to draw the attention of the body of delegates or of the 
Executive Council to any circumstance affecting interna- 
tional intercourse which threatens to disturb international 
peace upon which peace depends,” the following words: 
“Including oppression or persecution of racial, religious, or 
cultural minorities in any State.” 

5. Adding to Article XXIII, which provides for public 
registration of treaties, the following: “The sittings of all 
international agencies shall be public and open; the body of 
delegates, the Executive Council, and all other bureaus and 
agents of the League of Nations shall keep complete records 
of their proceedings. ‘These records shall be printed and 
published by the Secretary General, and shall at all times 
be open to public scrutiny and examination.” 

6. Modification of Article XXVI, so as to make amend- 
ments to the covenant easier. 


Women 


The National Woman’s Peace Party, through its executive 
board, arranged early in March for the sending of dele- 
gates to a conference in Berne of the International Women 
for Permanent Peace, of which Miss Jane Addams is presi 
dent, and favorable consideration was given to the plan of 
joining the League of Nations Union. April 9th, Miss 
Addams, Mrs. Louis F. Post, Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, Miss 
Emily Balch and Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, sailed for 
Europe on this mission. 


At the recent annual convention of the National American 
Woman’s Suffrage Association, held in St. Louis, at whieh 
the League of Women Voters was formed as a powerful 
auxiliary, the following resolution was passed: 

“Whereas, The world conflagration of the great war has 
brought indescribable wrongs to women and children, an 
enormous wastage of treasure and life, and incalculable 
misery and grief, leaving civilization in ruins and millions 
of human beings on the verge of starvation: and 

“Whereas, The advance of science would make future 
wars even more terrible and destructive: and 

“Whereas, The world’s best intelligence ought to be en- 
listed to ward off the recurrence of this colossal calamity : 
therefore, be it vi 

“Resolved, That the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association earnestly favors a League of Nations to se- 
cure a world-wide peace based upon the immutable princi- 
ples of justice.” 





Some French women are without the spirit of hate 
toward Germany and all things German, which seems to 
characterize many influential French people. The follow- 
ing text of the reply made by the French section of the 
International Council of Women for Permanent Peace, to 
an appeal of the German women for their hunger-menaced 
— will indicate what is meant by the above state- 
ment. 

“Twice you have appealed to us in vain. Your actual 
words have not been given to the people of France, to the 
women who work and suffer; but without having heard 
them, we want to answer you, for the universal and iden- 
aa sufferings of the war enable us to divine what you 
said. 

We are sure you said to us, “The war is over, but the 
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blockade still continues. The war is over, but our men, 
captives for so many years, remain in your hands. The 
war is over, but our little ones are hungry, our little ones 
are sick, they lack everything. We watch their sufferings, 
helpless.” 

We answer that we share your anguish, we suffer from 
the consciousness that we are still too feeble and too scat- 
tered to bring you effective help. We can only insist with 
you upon the sacred right of misery, whatever its country, 
to be equally respected and succored. Nevertheless, from 
the depths of our impotence, we should blush if we did not 
pray for your children to the Peacemaker who came to 
bring reconciliation among men. We are sending the fol- 
lowing address to President Wilson: 

“In the name of a group of French women who have 
tried, during the war, to preserve themselves from hatred, 
we come to join our voices to those of the women of the 
enemy countries who ask for help for their children. We 
know what our own have suffered in the invaded regions 
and it is precisely for that reason that we appeal to you 
for theirs. In these days of the armistice after the long 
martyrdom of mankind, evil must cease to reply to evil; 
it is time that people stopped torturing one another. We 
have faith in the greatness of your spirit. To all the cap- 
tives of all the armies alike open the prison doors. To all 
the hungry of all countries distribute equally the bread of 
the world.” 

But you are as hungry for justice as for bread; women of 
the conquered nations, with you we demand a true peace, a 
peace without violence, 2 peace without reprisals, a peace, 
at last, of disarmament. After these accursed years, we 
desire reconciliation of spirit. We are wretched women, 
who, like you, have borne the yoke of war during four 
years, who, like you, have not been able, have not dared 
to do anything to lessen its horror and monstrous cruelties, 
And even if all the crime should rest on your leaders alone, 
we know we could not impute it to you, for we know too 
well, in what depths of ignorance and of helplessness the 
war has shrouded us all. 

Henceforth let the same remorse unite us. Never during 
the war have we let suffering set us against you. Never 
has the mourning of a German woman lightened our mourn- 
ing. Today, before peece is officially concluded between 
our countries, we want to affirm the fraternity that unites 
us—us whom community of suffering and bereavement, 
the deaths of husbands and brothers and sons, has rendered 
still more like one another. Across the ruins and the tears 
let us labor together on the same holy work; let us tear 
the war from the souls of all; let us build for our chil- 
dren the common city of peace and of love.” 


Ecclesiastical 


Bishop Edwin H. Hughes, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, speaking on the League of Nations before a meet- 
ing of the inner church world movement of North America, 
held in Boston, said that any political party in the United 
States that dared to thwart the American idealism would 
go down to defeat and never be resurrected. He said this, 
following an effort to block the meeting’s endorsement of 
the League of Nations’ plan. 





The expert statistician in the field of religious census 
facts, Dr. H. K. Carroll, who for more than 25 years has 
served the country in this capacity, part of the time as a 
Federal official and more recently as a private specialist, 
shows that during the year 1918 the net increase in mem- 
bers of all the sects in the United States was only 284,599. 
This is the smallest annual gain since the new century 
opened. Ministers and community religious organizations— 
churehes, synagogues, and meetings—increased in number 
but adherents declined. The war is given as the explanation, 
involving as it has closing of churches, enlisting of clergy- 
men, and leading laymen in war activities at home and 
abroad, and the temporary if not permanent shifting of 
funds for propaganda and other normal work, to support 
of agencies born of the war. The influenza epidemic also 
has been a factor. 
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Pope Benedict XV, on March 11, in allocation said: “I 
am anxious regarding the fate of the Holy Land. At pres- 
ent it is in the hands of Christians, but I am anxious re- 
garding the decisions of the Peace Conference. I am aware 
that non-Catholic foreigners, supplied with great wealth, 
have taken advantage of the war’s misery to disseminate 
their doctrines in Palestine. It is intolerable that so many 
souls losing the Catholic faith should go to perdition from 
the spot where the Saviour brought eternal salvation.” A 
day later in the semi-official organ of the Vatican, the 
Osservatore Romano, the sort of league that Roman Catho- 
lics would like to see created, was outlined. Following are 
the terms: 

The setting up of an arbitration tribunal to solve inter- 
national conflicts. The formation of a society of all civil- 
ized nations, including those defeated in the war, which 
will pledge themselves to submit their differences to a 
tribunal and accept its rulings. The bringing about of an 
agreement to declare an economic boycott against any 
nation which refuses to submit controversies to a tribunal 
or which will not accept decisions on matters which have 
been so submitted. 





Somewhat tardily the war-time commission of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches has made a formal deliverance 
on the subject of the conscientious objector. While claim- 
ing for the United States Government an exceptionally fair 
attitude as compared with other governments, the commis- 
sion also states, “A considerable number of men have been 
treated with undue severity and in a few cases even with 
brutality.” Responsibility, however, is not placed upon the 
Secretary of War, but upon “certain army officers who 
believe the conscientious objectors to be insincere and who 
hold unreasonable and extreme views as to what is re- 
quired by military discipline.” The Commission calls upon 
the government, now that hostilities have ceased, to grant 
amnesty to those of the imprisoned of the men who un- 
questionably are sincere, since “to punish them further in 
time of peace would set an unwholesome precedent in a 
nation that has always emphasized the freedom of indi- 
vidual conscience,” and it calls upon Congress to recon- 
sider the whole question of the treatment of political of- 
fenders in time of war and to make a distinction “between 
those whose offence is loyalty to their own conscience, 
however mistaken the majority may believe that conscience 
to be, and those who have been guilty of criminal offences.” 





The Committee of Reference and Counsel of the Foreign 
Missions’ Conference of North America, in an appeal to 
the clergy, laity and churches which it represents, issued 
early in March, said: 

“We stand in the presence of critical decisions. After 
four and a half years of war, marked by unprecedented 
sufferings and appalling losses of life, we have come at 
last to the days when the conditions of peace are being 
formulated. Issues of incalculable importance are at stake 
in the negotiations of the Paris Peace Conference. These 
decisions fix the future policies of Christian nations. They 
likewise affect the welfare of millions of people in non- 
Christian lands. They involve the major portion of the 
human race in agreements whose binding force reaches far 
into the future and affects every sphere and relationship 
of life, whether political, industrial, commercial, social or 
religious. The decisions of the Peace Conference bear 
an intimate and determining relation especially to the 
future of vast populations which have been the object of our 
foreign missionary effort. Shall political conditions within 
these areas be marked by Christian principles of justice 
and service, or shall they subserve selfish and unworthy 
ends? Shall religious freedom and missionary liberty be 
established or shall they suffer limitations? Shall reason- 
able and genuine missionary activities be safeguarded and 
extended or shall they be hampered and reduced? Shall 
conditions be established which make easier and more effect- 
ive every effort to uplift the race, or shall they be such 
as to contradict the Gospel of the Christ we seek to carry 
to all the world?” 
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At the Orthodox Friends yearly meeting at Philadelphia, 
April 2, the problem of future relations between civilian 
members of the sect and those persons of the faith who have 
taken part in war was dealt with. The following minute 
was adopted as expressing the opinion of the meeting: 

“A number of our members have accepted government 
service in one form or another. Some of these have taken 
direct military training in the army or navy; others have 
aceepted noncombatant service of one form or another. 
Very many, however, have upheld our testimony against 
war; some of our younger Friends, as uncompromising con- 
scientious objectors, in some cases at the cost of consid- 
erable hardships and exercise of spirit; others have given 
their time and strength freely to construction and relief 
work abroad. Probably none of us have escaped from add- 
ing, unavoidably, something toward the world war. It is 
clear, however, that while there are those who have tacitly 
ignored our testimony, as the war progressed, many have 
become more firmly convinced that all war is contrary to 
the spirit of Christ, and have sincerely endeavored to main- 
tain a faithful stand against bearing arms and all connec- 
tion with military service. We believe that all this variety 
of feeling and judgment has called out close and heartfelt 
searching, and the spirit of accusation has been held in 
abeyance to another spirit which would seek for oppor- 
tunities to help those who have failed to maintain this 
Christian testimony.” 





Christian, Jewish and “secular” opinion favorable to the 
League of Nations has been so often and so generally ex- 
pressed that it has become more or less trite. It is worth 
noting, because less common, that English Positivists, fol- 
lowers of Comte, the French exponent of the Religion of 
Humanity, recently went on record in the following terms, 
in a letter addressed to President Wilson while he was in 
England. They said: 

“Sir: In this crisis of the world’s history we wish to 
place on record our appreciation of the great work you 
have done for righteousness, justice, and goodwill among 
the nations. We recognize that it was largely owing to 
your patient, firm, and far-seeing statesmanship that your 
countrymen abandoned their traditional policy of isolation, 
and, rallying to the cause of the Allies, fought side by side 
with us in the war of liberation. It is no small solace to 
our common sufferings that the old alliance of your coun- 
try with France is thereby revived, and that a new, we 
hope a perpetual, friendship now joins this country with 
the United States of America. 

“But if we welcomed your participation in a war to 
defend the comity of nations and the outraged sanctity of 
international law, no less do we build great hopes on your 
influence in the making of an enduring peace. We ardently 
desire with you that there should be free development for 
every nation, in place of forcible union in military empires. 
Nor do we desire less the establishment of a League of Na- 
tions, founded on the freedom of each separate nation, and 
strong, not by weakening the ties that bind men to their 
motherland, but by using the patriotism and devotion of 
each in the service of all: in your own words, in seeking 
peace, we seek that men shall “love their own people, but 
also love humanity.” That League of Nations, as we be- 
lieve, already exists in the Alliance that came into being 
to protect the weak and uphold justice. We wish that union 
to become permanent, and ultimately to embrace all races 
and peoples throughout the world. In this great work, 
which you and your colleagues from many lands have un- 
dertaken, you have no more sincere well-wishers than the 
adherents of the Religion of Humanity.” 


Army Doings 


European nations in need of supplies have obtained 
$200,000,000 worth of material from the surplus stock of 
the American forces, Italy alone taking $41,000,000 worth 
of machine guns and munitions, acids and other supplies. 
The new State of Czecho-Slavia also has stocked up with 
air planes and machine guns. 
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On March 31 the House of Commons of the British Par- 
liament, by a vote of 282 to 64, passed the third reading 


of the military bill, which provides for an army of 900,000 
until 1920, to be drafted from men now in the army who 
have seen the least arduous service. The force is to be 
distributed in Great Britain (176,000), France (120,000), 
and in Germany (264,000). 





Fifteen members of the House Military Affairs Committee 
sailed with Secretary Baker for France, April 7th, to make 
a study of the conditions within the Expeditionary Force. 
to interview General Pershing and other officers on the 
merits of various plans for re-organization of the army, and 
to see for themselves leaders of opinion in France, Great 
Britain, and Belgium. 





Organizations of veterans of the war are multiplying. 
“The Society of Quartermaster Officers of the Great War” 
has been incorporated, with fifty officers of high rank as 
charter members. The articles of incorporation begin with 
these words: “To the end that the Army may have ayail- 
able, at least for the next few years, an effective body of 
reserve officers conversant with the routine and organiza- 
tion of army supply, prepared for active service in the 
event of a national emergency,” ete. 





On March 21 the War Department announced its inten- 
tion of purchasing the sites of fifteen camps and thirteen 
balloon and flying fields and to spend for the same $15,000,- 
000, Twenty-seven camps and fifteen aviation fields are 
to be abandoned. The amount the Government has in- 
vested in the fifteen cantonments to be bought and the 
fifteen now owned is approximately $280,000,000. Of the 
flying and balloon fields $30,000,000 of the property is to 
be sold. It is supposed that the States in many cases will 
buy the “plants” for State training camps and others will 
be taken over for sites of industrial plants. 





On March 18 an international conference of rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled opened in New York city under the 
auspices of the Red Cross with delegates from all the En- 
tente countries present. Comparison of resources, methods 
and results was undertaken, and the United States made 
a most creditable showing. The chief difficulty seems to 
be in obtaining sufficient instructors for the re-training 
work. Contemporaneous with this gathering was an an- 
nouncement that the Cabinet of Australia has approved a 
plan for the expenditure of $6,500,000 for vocational train- 
ing of returned soldiers who were under twenty years of 
age at the time of enlistment. 





Charles Moore, acting chief of the Division of Manu- 
scripts of the Library of Congress, Washington, has issued 
the following appeal: 

“The Library of Congress has collected a large amount 
of war materials, such as photographs, posters, newspapers, 
lithographs, broadsides, and medals as well as printed mat- 
ter, both American and foreign. The library especially de- 
sires to obtain collections of letters written from France, 
Italy and England, by soldiers and officers. Such letters 
contain the materials for the history of the participation 
of the United States in the war, and this will be valuable 
to students and writers. Persons having letters which they 
are willing to deposit in the Library of Congress may do so, 
with restrictions as to the date prior to which the letters 
may not be consulted. Correspondence on this subject 
should be addressed to the Library of Congress, Division 
of Manuscripts.” 





Representatives of the American Expeditionary Forces in 
France have organized a society of veterans of the war. 
adopting a tentative constitution, which will be in force 
until a national convention, to be held in St. Louis early in 
May, provides a permanent one. Persons eligible for member- 
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ship are officers and enlisted personnel of the military and 
naval service of the United States at any time during the 
period from April 6, 1917, to November 11, 1918. This 
is interpreted to include members of the nursing corps, girl 
telephone operators and field clerks, but not members of 
the auxiliary welfare organizations. Negotiations have 
been begun with British and French Veteran Associations 
with a view to forming an international organization. One 
of the objects will be to perpetuate peace. Theodore Roose- 
velt, ambitious son of a distinguished father, when he ar- 
rived in the United States, following distinguished service 
in the army, at once set about relating this veteran organi- 
zation formed in France with similar organizations pro- 
jected in Washington and other centers. General Pershing 
has in general countenanced this movement, and within a 
year there probably will be several million members. 


Legal 


By a decision of the legal department of the U. S. Army 
drinks having 1.4 per cent of alcohol, come under the ban 
of the department and may not be sold in defiance of the 
general rules governing sales to soldiers. 





The Department of Justice, through the new Attorney 
General, Mr. A. Mitchell Palmer, has ruled that it will not 
recognize private organizations or have any connection with 
them as they seek to continue the espionage work carried 
on by them during the war. 





The deportation of aliens suspected of or proved guilty 
of opinions hostile to the interests of the nation has be- 
gun on a large seale. Secretary of Labor Wilson, whose 
duty it is to enforce the law. in a statement made March 
22, defined the policy which he would pursue. It will be 
one of thorough-going exercise of authority set up in the 
act of October 16, 1918. Every alien taken into custody 
will have his case dealt with on its merits before it is 
finally disposed of. The act states: 

That there shall be deported from the United States alien 
members of organizations believing in (1) overthrow of 
the Government of the United States by violence; (2) over- 
throw of all forms of law; (3) opposition to organized 
government; (4) duty, necessity or propriety of assaulting 
or killing Governmental officials or individuals connected 
with the Government: (5) unlawful destruction of prop- 
erty; (6) publication of literature, public speaking or propa- 
ganda in private conversation advocating overthrow of the 
Government and law by opposition to organized Govern- 
ment, assaulting and killing of Government officials, and the 
unlawful destruction of property. 


Education 


Yale University sent over eight thousand men into the 
service. Those men who are alumni and who are in search 
of employment are to be aided by a University Employment 
Bureau especially created for the purpose. 





Three years of compulsory military training for all boys 
under 18 years of age—whether in school or not—has not 
produced in New York State that certainty as to the whole- 
someness of the procedure that was predicted by the pro- 
jectors of the scheme who rushed it through the legislature 
during the early days of the war; and Governor Smith has 
appointed a “reconstruction” commission to investigate fully 
all phases of the present situation and report to him. 





Following is the text of the resolutions passed unani- 
mously at a recent gathering in Chicago at the annual na- 
tional conference of State, county, and city school super- 
intendents of public schools: 

“Affirming that the recent world war was a war to end 
war, and that the formation of a League of Nations will 
preserve the peace of the world, and perpetuate the ideals 
for which America entered the war, and believing that the 
League of Nations is a logical extension of the spirit of 
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our American institutions to include the civilized nations 
in a world democracy, we, the members of the department 
of superintendence of the National Education Association, 
do hereby go on record as favoring a League of Nations 
to enforce peace, and that we do hereby pledge ourselves 
to use our influence to secure its adoption by our own 
country, the United States of America.” 





A sub-committee of the State Reconstruction Committee 
appointed by Governor Smith of New York State, a few 
weeks ago, of which sub-committee Felix Adler is chairman, 
has reported adversely on the work of the military training 
commission of the Empire State and recommends that the 
duties assigned to it hereafter be included within the func- 
tions of the State Department of Education. This policy is 
urged because, in the opinion of the committee, the plan of 
providing military training of a technical character for 
boys 16, 17, and 18 years of age is inadvisable. They say 
that any features of military training which may hereafter 
be used should be employed solely for such values as they 
may have in aiding physical, mental, or moral development. 
The committee further recommends that compulsory con- 
tinuation schools for boys and girls be provided for all 
youths up to the age of 18, and that in the curricula of 
such schools a definite number of periods each week be set 
aside for physical culture. Moreover, they would have sum- 
mer camps established for boys of high-school age, where 
standards of self-control, deference to rightful authority and 
a democratic attitude toward their fellows may be incul- 
cated. The evils of the present military training system are 
summed up thus: “It creates a false and temporary obedi- 
ence and it is too brief to be able to accomplish results; 
the instruction is given by officers instead of by teachers; 
the system of exemptions is bad, and repetition of drills 
bores the boys.” 


General 


Sixty-five per cent of the Rockefeller Foundation’s income 
expended during the years 1917 and 1918 was devoted to 
war work. The sums so used amounted to $17,042,000, of 
which the Red Cross received $8,000,000 and the Y. M. C. A., 
$3,845,000. 





The National Board of Farmers organization, which sent 
a delegate to Paris in February, has had a report from 
its representative indicating that President Wilson, Mr. 
Lloyd-George, and M. Clemenceau, the French Premier, 
have all given favorable consideration to the petition of the 
farmers of the United States that the League protect them 
as well as laborers. 





Spain, on April 1, officially announced her adhesion to the 
League of Nations covenant and declared her desire to enter 
the League, provided the plan is not essentially changed from 
that indicated in the original draft. The government an- 
nounces that at the proper time it will ask from the na- 
tional Parliament authority to proceed with the process of 
entering the League. On March 31, Ecuador formally an- 
nounced its approval of the League. 





Holland, Switzerland and Belgium have formally applied 
to be made the seat of the League’s coming headquarters. 
The Belgian argument is reflected in an interview which is 
appended. “We have the greatest respect for the claims of 
neutrals in this matter and do not wish to make our appli- 
cation in behalf of Brussels stand merely on sentimental 
grounds, but upon the practical advantages. As far as 
America is concerned, direct communication by wireless be- 
tween Belgium and America would be assured. Our Depart- 
ment of Public Works already is at work in an effort to 
tack a loop on one of the former German cables in order to 
permit Ostend or Bruges to communicate direct with New 
York without a relay in England. 

In addition we are establishing a powerful wireless sta- 
tion in Belgium and are permitting the erection of a station 
which will be able to be heard at any and all points along 
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the American Atlantic seaboard. Also, in the event of a fu- 
ture war, an attacking country might demur from violating 
Belgium when that country has the seat of the capital of the 
League of Nations.” 





Edited by Fabian Franklin, formerly of the Baltimore 
News and the New York Evening Post, and formally 
founded to combat the radical policies of the New Republic, 
the Dial, the Survey, and other weeklies which have the 
ear of the “intellectuals” of the country, on May 1 a new 
weekly of “political and general discussion” is to be issued 
in New York City, and bearing the name The Review. It is 
to be “devoted to the maintenance of constructive public 
policies based on sound American principles.” 





From April 3 to 6 a conference was held in Paris, called 
by the Ligue Nationale and the Anti-Saloon League of the 
United States, in which delegates from eleven nations 
shared in the discussions and formulated the formal opinions 
later presented to the peace commissioners. French, British, 
Belgian, and American delegates of eminence took turns in 
presiding. Resolutions were adopted requesting the League 
of Nations to establish a permanent bureau for the study 
of the liquor question and to report on the effects of intoxi- 
eants on the human system and on the results following 
different methods of dealing with the liquor trade. 


PERSONALIA 


The first minister of the Hungarian Bolshevist Republic 
to appear in Vienna and ask for recognition was Alexis 
Bolgar, who at one time lectured at Clark University, 
Worcester, and also published a Hungarian Socialist paper 
in New York City. 





Sir William Orpen who, with Augustus John, has been 
deputed by the British Government to record in art the 
personnel and scenes of the Peace Conference, previously 
has done remarkable work in the trenches registering for 
all time phases of combat in France and Flanders. 

Cardinal Mercier will visit the United States this autumn 
as the guest of the Knights of Columbus; and a welcome 
awaits him from Americans irrespective of creed and race 
such as few Europeans can count upon. 





Henry Watterson, editor emeritus of the Louisville 
Courier Journal, and connected with that newspaper since 
1888, has retired from its staff, owing to differences of 
opinion as to the League of Nations, he opposing and the 
owners favoring the new international compact. He had 
accepted the presidency of an organization to fight the 
League. 





According to the officials of the Omsk Government in 
Siberia headed by Admiral Kolchak, as the result of an 
investigation which they have been making for several 
months, Nicholas II, Czar of all the Russias, together with 
his wife and children, was put to death after torture at 
Ekaterinburg, on the night of July 16-17, 1918. Full evi- 
dence of this deed as collected by General Dietrichs is to 
be y ublished soon. 

Henry C. King, President of Oberlin College, Ohio, who, 
with Charles R. Crane of Chicago, Washington, and Woods 
Holv, Mass., is to serve on the Inter-Allied Commission 
sent out to investigate conditions in Syria, take a plebiscite 
of the inhabitants as to what their future political status 
is to be and under what mandatory, is a leader in the Con- 
gregational denomination. As a constructive theologian of 
the progressive school, as an educator and as a popular 
teacher of religion, he has won a commanding place in the 
American Protestant world. 
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Senator Reed of Missouri, one of the most aggressive and 
emctional critics of the League of Nations’ covenant and 
constitution, has found that his conduct is not approved by 
many, if not most of the leaders of his party in that State, 
and he has been publicly rebuked in a formal statement 
issued by forty of the sixty-seven Democratic members of 
the lower House of the Legislature, who called upon him to 
resign. He said that he would if they would, and they have 
accepted his challenge and dared him to make an appeal to 
the people. 

Former Speaker of the House, Hon. Champ Clark, of 
Missouri, charged by some of his own party with scarcely 
concealed hostility to President Wilson and the League of 
Naticns’ plan, in an address made at Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass., March 25, urged all his countrymen to 
support the President and the Peace Commissioners in their 
efforts to establish a League of Nations, and he said that if 
the President came back from Paris as the chief maker of a 
League of Nations he ought to have a monument as high as 
Washington’s. 

The three representatives of the Irish Race Convention 
of the United States, which met recently in Philadelphia, 
formally deputed by that body to proceed to Paris and urge 
“self-determination” for Ireland, are Frank P. Walsh, former 
chairman of the War Labor Board; Edward P. Dunne, 
former Governor of Illinois, and Michael J. Ryan of Phila- 
delphia, former public service commissioner for Pennsyl- 
vania. The delegates plan to present Ireland’s case first to 
the American Peace Commissioners; then, if possible, to the 
representatives of Great Britain; and they will request that 
the representatives of the “Sinn Fein” Government be al- 
lowed to appear before the Conference. 





Late in March Ludwig C. A. K. Martens appeared in New 
York with credentials as ambassador to the United States 
from the Soviet Government of Russia. He forwarded his 
credentials to Washington and returned to New York to 
await developments. There he has established “The Rus- 
sian Soviet Bureau in the United States,” with five depart- 
ment chiefs, Morris Hilquit, the well-known socialist lawyer 
of New York, being in charge of the legal department. Mr. 
Martens has established relations with New York merchants 
tending to encourage export to Russia of large quantities 
of goods, and he has not found it at all difficult to get in 
touch with commercial and financial interests. He seems 
to have ample funds. He plans to gain possession, if pos- 
sible, by litigation if necessary, of all property and money 
in the United States belonging to Russia over which the 
representatives of the Kerensky régime have asserted 
authority. 





Honorable Clarence C. Dill, a Progressive congressman 
from the State of Washington, having retired from the law- 
making body is now editing a periodical which he has 
founded, called “Let the People Vote on War.” Through 
this method and by speeches for Chautauqua Assemblies 
during the summer, and in addresses in camps and canton- 
ments, he plans to do propaganda work for a new method 
of popular control of war. It is a project that is backed up 
to a considerable extent in both Houses of Congress, and 
Hon. D. S. Church, of the 7th California District, stands 
sponsor for an amendment of the Constitution making a 
popular referendum on all war issues necessary before 
Congress acts. The plan has been endorsed by the American 
Labor Party of New York, by many of the Granges in the 
Middle West, by the National Non-Partisan League and by 
many of the radical and progressive organizations of Europe. 
Senator Gore of Oklahoma, in the last Congress endeavored 
to pass a resolution calling upon the delegates of the United 
States at the Paris Conference to amend section 15 of the 
proposed Constitution in ways that would make possible 
popular ratification or rejection of awards, decisions, or 
recommendations of the Executive Council of the League 
and any of its arbitration tribunals. 








WHAT MEN SAY 


Scanning back through history it seems to me that Bour- 
bonism always precedes and is the cause of Bolshevism. 
—Governor Fraser of North Dakota, to the National Associa- 
tion of City Editors, February 19. 





I wanted a socialistic, not a communistic government, 
and I had no idea that there would be such extremes as the 
nationalization of property—Count Michael Karolyi, the 
Hungarian leader and head of the republic who turned the 
State over to the Bolshevik Government. 





I am opposed to entangling alliances with foreign nations 
and the spilling of another drop of American blood, and the 
expenditure of American treasure, except for our own de- 
fense and the preservation of our own country—A. J. 
Gronna, United States Senator from North Dakota. 





If the war did nothing more than give the country Prohi- 
bition it was worth ten times what it cost. Eighty per 
cent of vice is on the heels of rum—Maj. Gen. Leonard 
Wood, speech before Chicago Chamber of Commerce. 





Here's to the armistice. Here’s to peace. The world can 
now say about war as the lunatic said when he was dis- 
covered whacking himself on the head with a hammer, 
“It’s so nice when you leave off’’—Orville Wright, pioneer 
aviator in speech at Dayton, Ohio. 





Those who in the spirit of little Americanism or little in- 
ternationalism attempt to prevent the League of Nations 
airplanes from soaring will suffer the fate of the men who 
fooled unwisely with the flying machine propellers. They 
will be smashed in pieces.—Hon. Oscar Straus, former 
Ambassador from the United States to Turkey. 





Bismarck, in a phrase which has become historic, once 
characterized the Balkans as not being worth the bones of a 
single Pomeranian grenadier. I cannot think that the 
American people should esteem them at a higher price even 
though expressed in terms of khaki—Hon. Geo. H. Moses, 
United States Senator from New Hampshire, in a letter to 
the New York Evening Post, opposing the League of Na- 
tions and favoring a perpetual alliance of the Entente 
Powers. 





Mexico needs peace, not a peace imposed by arms, but an 

organic peace, if I may so call it, which must be the result 
of a free expression, under a legal form and democratic 
régime in which the liberty of the press, liberty of meeting, 
and liberty of conscience, and of franchise will contribute 
to the adequate solution of the problems of labor. 
For countries in the same condition as Mexico, a League of 
Nations will represent another guarantee in addition to the 
ordinary guarantees contemplated by international law. 
—Francisco de la Barra, former provisional president of 
Mexico, in an interview, Paris, February 14. 





To make the League of Nations a reality we must count 
less on the goodness of men than the interest of nations. 
Hundreds of thousands of our children have fallen to deliver 
us from the nightmare of war, and if we do not succeed in 
demonstrating that institutions to assure liberty sre stronger 
than those of autocracy, because the former have for a basis 
and object reason and conscience, and the latter force, we 
shall not be worthy of the heroic statement which these 
young men swept away in the flower of their youth have 
transmitted to us—M. Viviani, former Premier of France. 


But we don’t want to supply the policemen for the bloody 
Balkans; nor do we want to be liable to spill our blood in 
support of British power in sweltering India or in Egypt—a 
power beneficent, civilizing perhaps, but imposed by con- 
quest. Certainly we are not going to agree to aliow a 
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foreign Executive Council to raise great armies in America 
to batter down millions of Chinese if they seek to free 
Korea from the Japanese yoke.—United States Senator 
Medill McCormick of Illinois, March 29, in an interview. 





A Plea for Sense and Patience 


The British Premier, speaking to a packed House of 
Commons, April 16, won another of his forensic victories 
and discomfited his personal enemies and the marplots who 
had been busy undermining his influence at the Paris Con- 
ference and circulating in the press—and otherwise—rumors 
of dissensions between Great Britain, France, and the 
United States which were imperilling the success of nego- 
tiations in Paris. Following are some of the more salient 
sections of his address. He said: 

The task with which the peace delegates have been con- 
fronted is indeed a gigantic one. No conference that ever 
assembled in the history of the world has been confronted 
with problems of such variety, of such perplexity, of such 
magnitude, and of such gravity. 

The Congress of Vienna was the nearest approach to it. It 
had to settle the affairs of Europe. It took eleven months. 
But the problems of the Congress of Vienna, great as they 
were, sink into insignificance compared with those that we 
have to settle at the Paris Conference. 

It is not one continent that is engaged. Every continent 
is affected. With very few exceptions, every country in 
Europe has been in this war. Every country in Asia is 
affected by the war except Thibet and Afghanistan. There 
is not a square mile of Africa which has not been engaged 
in the war in one way or another. Almost the whole of the 
nations of America are in the war. In the far Southern 
Seas, islands have been captured and hundreds of thousands 
of men have gone to fight in this great struggle. There has 
never been in the whole history of the globe anything to 
compare with this. 


Difficulties of Vast Import. 


Ten new States have sprung into existence. Some of them 
are independent, some of them seem dependent, some of 
them may be protectorates; and, at any rate, although we 
may not define their boundaries, we must give indications 
of them. Boundaries of fourteen countries have to be re- 
cast. That will give some idea of the difficulties of a purely 
territorial character that have engaged our attention. 

But there are problems equally great, equally important, 
not of a territorial character, but all affecting the peace of 
the world, all affecting the well-being of men, all affecting 
the destiny of the human race, and every one of them of a 
character where, if you make a blunder, humanity may have 
to pay. 

Armament, economic questions of commerce and trade, 
questions of international waterways and railways, the 
question of indemnities—[Hear, hear!] not an easy one 
[Cheers], and not one that you can settle by telegrams. 
[Cheers.] International arrangements for labor, practically 
never attempted before (thanks very largely to the skill 
and real statesmanship displayed by my right honorable 
friend the Member for Glasgow, Mr. Barnes, let me say, 
thanks also to the assistance he had from some honorable 
and right honorable gentlemen opposite of the Labor Party, 
and others who are in the trade union movements—a great 
world scheme—have been adopted. 

And there is that great organization, the great experi- 
ment—an experiment, but one upon which the hope of the 
world for peace will hang—the Society of Nations. [Cheers.] 

All of them and each of them separately would occupy 
months, and a blunder might precipitate universal war. It 
may be near or it may be distant, and all the nations, al- 
most every nation on earth, is engaged in consideration of 
these problems. 

We were justified in taking some time. [Cheers.] In 
fact, I don’t mind saying that it would have been imperative 
in some respects that we should take more time but for one 
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fact, and that is, that we are setting up a machinery that 
is capable of readjusting and correcting possible mistakes— 
and that is why the League of Nations, instead of wasting 
time, has saved time. [Hear! Hear!] and we have to 
shorten our labors, work crowded hours, long and late, 
because while we were trying to build we saw in many 
lands the foundations of society crumbling into dust. We 
had to make haste. 


No Men Ever Worked Harder. 


I venture to say that no body of men ave worked harder 
and that no body of men ever worked with better heart. 
I doubt whether any body of men have worked under greater 
difficulties. Stones were crackling on the roof and crashing 
through the windows, and sometimes wild men were scream- 
ing through the holes. [Laughter and cheers.] I have 
come back to say a few things [Cheers] and I mean to say 
them. [Cheers.] 

A Member: To save you from your friends! 

The Prime Minister: “I quite believe it!’  [Laughter.] 
And when enormous issues are dependent upon it, you re- 
quire calm deliberation, and I ask for it. 

I ask it for it for the rest of the journey, because the 
journey is not at an end. It is full of perils—perils for this 
country, perils for all lands, perils for the people through- 
out the world. 

I beg that at any rate men who are doing their best 
should be left in peace [Hear! Hear!] to do it, or that 
other men should be sent there. There are difficulties 
rather more trying to the temper than to the judgment, but 
there are intrinsic difficulties of an extraordinary character. 


Russia. 


It is very easy to say about Russia, “Why do not you do 
something?” To begin with, let me say that there is no 
question of recognition. It was never proposed, never dis- 
cussed, for the reasons I have given. I can give two or 
three more. 

There is no Government representing the whole of Russia. 
The Bolshevist Government has committed crimes against 
allied subjects and has made it impossible to recognize it 
even as a civilized Government. And the third reason is 
that it is at this moment attacking our friends in Russia. 

What is the alternative? Does anyone propose military 
intervention? I want you to examine it carefully and can- 
didly before any individual commits his conscience to such 
an enterprise. I want you to realize what it means. 


No Meddling with Foreign Governments. 


First of all, there is the fundamental principle of foreign 
policy in this country that you never interfere with the in- 
ternal affairs of other countries. Whether Russia is Czarist, 
Republican, Menshevist, or Bolshevist, whether it is reac- 
tionary or revolutionary, whether it follows one set of peo- 
ple or another, that is a matter for the Russian people 
themselves. 

The people of this Government thoroughly disapproved of 
the Czarist autocracy, its principles, methods, and corrup- 
tion. But it was a question for Russia itself. And we 
certainly disagree fundamentally with all the principles 
upon which is founded the present Russian experiment, 
with its horrible consequences—far-reaching bloodshed, con- 
fusion, ruin, and horror. 

That does not justify us in committing this country to a 
gigantic military enterprise in order to improve conditions 
in Russia. 

Let me speak in all solemnity and with a great sense of 
responsibility. Russia is a country that is very easy to 
invade but very difficult to conquer. It has not been con- 
quered by a foreign foe. though it has been successfully 
invaded many times. It is a country very easy to get into. 
but very difficult to get out of. 
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I share the horror for Bolshevist teaching, but I would 
rather leave Russia Bolshevist until she sees her way out 
of it than to see Britain bankrupt. That is the surest road 
to Bolshevism in Britain. 

When Bolshevism, as we know it, and as Russia to her 
sorrow has known it, disappears, then the time will come 
for another effort at re-establishing peace in Russia. But 
the time is not vet. We must have patience and we must 
have faith. 

You are dealing with a nation which, after being mis- 
governed for centuries, has been defeated and trampled to 
the ground, largely through the corruption, inefficiency and 
treachery of its Governments. Its losses have been colossal. 

All that largely accounts for the frenzy that has seized 
upon a great people. That is the reason why the nation is 
going through the untold horrors of a fanatic and lunatic 
experiment. 

But there are unmistakable signs that Russia is emerg- 
ing from the fever, and when the time comes, when she is 
once more sane and calm and normal, we will make peace 
in Russia. 


Praises Wilson’s Sympathy. 


The idea that America and Europe have been at hopeless 
variance at the Conference is untrue. No one could have 
treated with more sympathy the peculiar problems and the 
special susceptibilities of Europe with its long and bitter 
memories and national conflicts than President Wilson. 

We have never, during the whole of this conference, for- 
gotten the poignant sufferings and sacrifices in this war of 
the country in whose capital the conditions of peace are 
being determined. We have not forgotten that France has 
been rent and torn twice within living memory by the same 
savage brute. We have not forgotten that she is entitled 
to feel a sense of security against it [Hear, hear!] and 
upon all questions that have come before us we came to 
conclusions which were unanimous. 


JOINING THE ISSUE 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
My DEAR Mr. CALL: 

I am hardly in sympathy with the peace program of your 
society, and hence do not feel like becoming a member of it. 
It seems to me that Roosevelt was in the main right in his 
size-up of the situation at the present stage of the world’s 
progress—that the world as yet will respect nothing but force. 
National and international morality is not high enough to 
prevent war if the self-interest of any powerful nation seems 
likely to profit by it. In other words, we haven't gone so far 
but what a real policeman with a real club is needed in this 
world to maintain order there, and the sole aim of peace 
societies seems to be to prevent the possession of a club by 
any nation. 

President Wilson’s program, if correctly described in the 
press and magazines, makes me exceedingly weary. A league 
of nations in the sense that he calls for one, is more than im- 
practicable. Just as in every corporation the control must 
rest somewhere, so in the League of Nations the control must 
rest with some nation or nations, and such control be de- 
termined not by promises or professions of general altruism. 
but by actual might. This League of Nations’ twaddle, if 
carried to the last analysis, no matter what its constitutional 
form, or the professed principles may be, can have no mean- 
ing except this, in this clash between different theories of 
government, the victorious, liberal, representative democ- 
racies of the world must take charge of the question of 
world peace, possess power to enforce peace the world over, 
and by genuine disinterested zeal in the world’s welfare, by 
honesty and fairness in the use of the whip hand they now 
possess, by reason of their sweeping victory, justify the faith 
and pretensions of true democrats the world over. In other 
words, an offensive and defensive alliance between France, 
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England, and America, who have in the main the same aims, 
purposes, and ideals, is all the world needs or can stand at 
the present time. Such a power may overawe the world, so 
that its will will be obeyed and respected, and in time. if 
such is fairly used, a real League of Nations may become 
feasible. When that time does come it will not be necessary. 
We and other nations will have moved along from narrow 
provincial patriotism to a broader, better understanding of 
what true patriotism is; in fact, the kind of patriotism of 
your peace writers. So, while your society may be actuated 
by the highest motives only, its peace plans are ‘way ahead 
of the world of this day. 

Hoping you will pardon this rather overlong statement of 
my reason for not joining you, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES R. EASTON. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


War Labor Policies and Reconstruction. (Proceedings of the 
Academy of Political Science.) Edited by Samuel Mc- 
Cune Lindsay. Academy of Political Science, New York. 
Pp. 224. 

Persons wishing to’ know how some of the leading sociolo- 
gists. social workers, government officials, and progressive 
American business men and relatively conservative labor 
leaders of the country felt about the industrial situation in 
the country last February and what their prescriptions were 
for many then admitted ills, will find their thirst for knowl- 
edge quenched by reading this symposium of opinion. In the 
light of the problems of demobilization of the military and 
naval forces and the civilian helpers who won the war, as 
those problems have become concrete issues and not abstract 
schemes solely, much of the talk recorded in this volume 
already is passé. But this fact does not alter the value of 
the effort which thirty of the best experts made to forecast 
the future and define the ethics and the technique of the 
demobilization process, as it would affect labor in general 
and women in particular and as it would compel adjustment 
of the soldier and sailor out of a job to a market already 
well stocked with workers sufficient for the then existing 
trade demands. 


Ten Days that Shook the World. By John Reed. 
Liveright, New York. Pp. 313. with appendix. 


Boni & 
$2.00. 


John Reed, a graduate of Harvard and a radical even in 
his undergraduate days, made his first reputation as a 
student of revolution and war and a graphic correspondent 
during the years when President Wilson was slowly but 
surely maneuvering Huerta out of the presidency of the 
Mexican Republic. Like Lincoln Steffins, he had a tip as to 
what was about to happen in Petrograd, and he was one of 
a small group of American radical journalists who saw the 
Romanoff dynasty fall and the Kerensky régime come and 
go. He remained in Russia some time after the power 
passed to the Bolshevik dictators, Lenine and Trotsky, then 
returned to the United States where he soon came in col- 
lision with the Federal authorities and only recently has 
he been formally exempted from standing trial for seditious 
utterances. 

This book is valuable not only for the finely written and 
fully documented history of the rise and fall of Kerensky, 
and the coming in of the Soviet régime of Communist Social- 
ism. but also because of the clear exposition the author gives 
of the differences in political theory championed by the 
many factions and the unprecedented collection of official 
documents which he accumulated and that are reproduced 
in the form of appendices. Confessedly a partisan narrative 
the book nevertheless is and always will be unusually valu- 
able because the author is an A No. 1 reporter and has a 
vivid, narrative style that is rare. 


The Great Peace. By H. H. Powers. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. 329, with index. 

Mr. Powers, in his earlier books, “America Among the 

Nations” and “Things Men Fight For,” had won the respect 
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of students of national and international problems by his 
“realism” and rational pessimism. Approaching the subjects 
with which he dealt, not as a professional jurist or historian 
or ethnologist, but simply as an intelligent layman who had 
enjoyed unusual opportunities to move about the world, to 
study faces at first hand and to appraise relative national 
and racial achievements with the cool gaze of a level-headed 
Yankee, he made his first books readable and unescapable by 
his candor and shrewdness. He has repeated his art in this 
book, which, of course, finds much of its material and its 
argument out of date in the light of happenings at home and 
abroad, which neither Mr. Powers nor any other prophet 
could have anticipated when he wrote. But even so, it is a 
stimulating book to read, because of the independence of the 
author’s point of view, and the feeling the reader has that 
he is not playing the game of critic of “idealism” because of 
any affiliations he has with a social class or a political party 
or a leader who may become a President in 1920. So many 
attacks on the League of Nations’ plan and of the pro- 
cedure of the Peace Conference at Paris have been vitiated 
by the evident animus of the critic or critics, that it is a 
relief to come upon a skeptic who at least has the virtue of 
objectivity and who can approach the discussion of an 
idealistic solution of the world’s need with what is something 
like calm impartiality and sympathetic understanding of the 
ethical impulses that generate the idealism. 


Evolution of the Dominion of Canada. By Edward Porritt. 
The World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Pp. 512, with index. 


Mr. Porritt is a journalist and parliamentary historian of 
English birth, long resident in the United States, whose 
service as a mediator of information and opinion between 
the American, Canadian, and British democracies has ex- 
ceeded that of any man of his calling during the same long 
period of years. His duties as a journalist and a student of 
comparative political institutions often have taken him to 
Ottawa and have led him to write books about Canadian 
affairs that already are well known to students of history 
on both sides of the line. In this hand-book he has written in 
a popular style an excellent story of the Dominion’s evolu- 
tion. If at times it gives interpretations that would not be 
unchallenged by conservatives it is because the author is a 
Liberal of the older English school, to whom many of the 
jatter-day chapters in Canadian history seem regrettable. As 
the neighboring nations, so long at peace and now so closely 
drawn to each other by common experiences in the war 
against Germany, pass on into the era of reconstruction of 
their political and social structures to make them conform 
to newer social ideals, it behooves Americans especially to 
know more than they have deigned to know in the past of 
the democracy on the north, which. in many of its tested 
methods, is superior to the republic as an effective govern- 
ment carrying out the people’s will. 


France Facing Germany. Speeches and Articles by Georges 
Clemenceau. Translated by Ernest Hunter Wright. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. Pp. 396. 


Interest in this book will be deepened and more extensive 
because of the abortive effort of an anarchist to take the life 
of “the Tiger,’ whose virile handling of French affairs of 
state during the final months of the war and during the ses- 
sions of the Peace Conference, now in session in Paris, has 
made him one of the three outstanding personalities of con- 
temporary history. He is usually associated in the popular 
mind with unusual physical vitality, and rightly so, espe- 
cially in view of his swift recuperation from the wound 
received at the hands of the would-be assassin. Popular 
appraisal also credits him with wit, ironic powers, extreme 
independence of thought and will, and a certain mischiev- 
ousness—to put it mildly—-that has made him again and 
again a bull in the French china shops of journalism, party 
politics, and legislative action. Moreover, it has been com- 
monly understood that he has stood for the older type of 
republicanism in an era of increasing socialism, a fact that 
has not made him liked by partisans of the newer form of 
democracy. It was left for the war, a terrible national peril, 
and burdens of responsibility in a fight against foes within 
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as well as without, to disclose the heart of the man «nd his 
greatness as a personal symbol of patriotism; and it is the 
record of this chapter in his life which the collator and 
translator of this collection of speeches has brought to- 
gether. Even in the translation there are passages of loftiest 
thought, tenderest emotion, and great moral indignation. 
phrased as only the French thinkers can word immortal 
literature. 


The Peace President. By William Archer. Henry Holt & Co. 
New York. Pp. 120, with index. $1.00. 


Mr. Archer is a British man of letters, with a long and 
enviable reputation as a critic, translator and essayist, and, 
on occasion, a polemicist. Witness his recent bout with 
H. G. Wells and the latter’s theological speculations. He 
comes to the task of interpretation of a character with the 
technique of a man of letters and student of ideas and ideals 
at his command, albeit he is at the same time an artist, with 
an ethical gospel, for which he has fought the beasts of 
Ephesus in the dramatic, political, and ecclesiastical world. 
Consequently he has produced a readable book. It is an 
“interpretation” to be sure and never pretends to be more 
than that, and, of course, it was written primarily for a 
British circle of readers, needing, as he believed, more light 
on the character of one who has come to be “the arbiter of 
the destinies of the world.” Indeed, indisputable is this 
fact, according to Mr. Archer, that he can find no adequate 
words for the emotion it excites in him. The fact that the 
American, “in the name of democracy, has spoken the doom 
of empires,” that “to this man of plain Scotch-Irish parent- 
age, this son of an obscure Presbyterian minister, Haps- 
burgs and Hohenzollerns have come truckling for mercy, 
only to be told, calmly and sternly, that mankind has no 
longer any use for them” is a wonderful fact. Indeed, says 
the British author, “The incredible drama is a theme for an 
Eschylus or a Shakespere.” As Mr. Archer views the victory 
won and the Anglo-American rapprochment, and especially 
the League of Free Peoples and the Constitution of Society 
of Nations, he, who is far from being a supernaturalist. 
says: “To the subject of this memoir a great part of the 
miracle is due. Had a pedantic or a pusillanimous President 
sat in Woodrow Wilson's seat, it might never have been 
achieved. So far as any one man can be called the 
author of the great reconcilement, it is beyond all doubt the 
President who has been so steadfastly and so magnanimously 
faithful to the great traditions of his race.” 


The British Revolution and the American Democracy. By 
Norman Angell. B. W. Huebsch, New York. Pp. 295, 
with appendix. $1.50. 


With customary clarity of statement, logical development 
of thought and capacity to create the impression of objec- 
tivity in dealing with a subject, Mr. Angell has resumed his 
polemics in this book. It is one which, as the publisher 
claims in advertising it. prior to and during the war would 
have been deemed revolutionary and would have added to 
the “suspect” character of the writer. Mr. Angell’s habit of 
living part of his life in the United States and part of it in 
Great Britain, and his inclination to think and write in 
terms of a sort of dual citizenship. enables him to discuss 
the social and political transformations of the two demo- 
eracies with an unusual note of authority. His chronicle is 
weightiest in those sections of the book which describes 
the collectivist trend in Great Britain and not in the por- 
tions in which he deals with the effect of the war on 
American industry, commerce and transportation. And for 
an obvious reason. There is more to tell. 

Quite the most startling section of the book is that in 
which he describes the effect which “conscription” of men 
by the British government has had in educating the British 
masses to believe in the conscription of property as a per- 
fectly legitimate method of providing funds for reconstruc- 
tion tasks of a herculean sort and for meeting the inordinate 
interest charges of the war’s cost and the national indebted- 
ness. More or less sympathetic with this solution of an 
otherwise insoluble problem, Mr. Angell, nevertheless, is too 
thoroughly entrenched in the older British individualism and 
libertarianism to view with entire complacency the growth 
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of state power and collective authority in contemporary 
Britain; and the last third of his book is devoted to warn 
ings against dangers that inhere in “the servile state,” 
dangers to the rights of individuals as thinking, aspiring 
and willing men. He pleads for a state that is tolerant of 
opinions hostile to the mind and will of the majority, even 
in time of war; and this while not at all denying the right 
of conscription, or regretting that Germany was challenged 
and defeated. For bastard types of patriotism, nationalism, 
and socialization of life he has no use. 


Morale and Its Enemies. By William Ernest Hocking. Yale 
University Press, New Haven. Pp. 200. $2.00. 

One of the most interesting chapters of Harvard Univer 
sity’s share in the Great War will be the story of the part 
played by the members of her department of philosophy. 
Josiah Royce led the way during the last year of his mortal 
career, in books and in speeches that throbbed with moral 
passion. Ralph Barton Perry, the “realist.” early went into 
training at Plattsburg and simultaneously wrote against 
the German philosophy of life and theory of the State, and 
called on his countrymen to get into the conflict: and when 
the United States did become a combatant he took up his 
abode in Washington, entered the army, and dedicated him 
self to important work in creating that formal link between 
the universities and colleges and the War Department which 
brought about extraordinary results. Likewise Professor 
Hocking, theologian as well as philosopher, in the first years 
of the war went abroad and studied combat at the front, 
specializing of course not in the distinctively military, but in 
the ethical and psychological aspects of camp and trench 
life, for which he was given unusual facilities by the British 
and the French governments. When the time came that he 
could serve his own country he was rapidly summoned to 
Washington and put at work creating literature for use of 
the host of officers and enlisted men—literature that would 
improve morale and defeat its enemies. Out of this com- 
bined experience in Europe and at home the author of 
“Human Nature and Its Remaking” and “God in the Ex 
perience of the Human Race” has produced this admirable 
hook, serviceable to a limited number of readers, to be sure, 
but of a sort of “war-literature,” quite new in the history of 
the bellicosity of nations. The same views, in whatever 
abbreviated and simplified form they were given to the minor 
officers of the army by Professor Hocking and by those 
whom he trained for this special educational work, must 
have had an enlightening and ennobling effect upon the dis 
cipline that was enforced, and brought about that good 
understanding and responsiveness to the call of authority 
and duty—up to the limit—which has characterized the 
American army. Persons interested in the probable sequels 
of the war, who are inclined to be pessimistic, should read 
the last chapter. 


Richard Cobden. By J. A. Hobson. Wenry Holt & Company, 
New York. Pp. 409, with index. $5.00. 

Mr. Hobson in the early 90’s spent at least two years 
studying American life, and ever since he has kept well 
informed of conditions and movements in the United States, 
so that to an extent sometimes not achieved in books by 
British authors who touch upon American as well as British 
public affairs, he has avoided errors. Cobden, like John 
Bright, was one of the best friends the North had during 
the Civil War and his correspondence with Charles Sumner 
prior to and during the conflict, which is given in extenso 
in this book, is a model of candid, confidential expression 
of opinion about affairs of State in time of erisis by the 
citizen of one country to a citizen of another. 

Cobden, more than most men of his era, class, and life- 
ealling, had traveled about the world and his itinerary had 
included the United States so that when he came to ex- 
change opinions with Sumner and other Americans about 
Anglo-American, and even international, problems, he had 
something more than knowledge gained from books, State 
papers, and conferences with fellow British publicists, to go 
by. His attitude toward war was far from that of a non- 
resistant nor did his championship of force to defend (if 
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necessary) righteousness stop with “defensive war.” On the 
other hand he was farthest removed from being an im- 
perialist or a champion of chronic interference by one na- 
tion with the affairs of another. Year in and year out he 
fought Lord Valmerston. His adverse judgment of the 
Crimean War ere it began was as condemnatory as Lord 
Salisbury’s a generation after it had become a regrettable 
chapter in British history. The land grabbing of Europe in 
Asia and especially of British aggression in China, he openly 
denounced. In these respects he was far ahead of his time 
but in other things a reactionary and obstructionist, judg- 
ing him by the standard of today, as Mr. Hobson very can- 
didly points out. 

The same mid-Victorian individualism and trust in laissez- 
faire economics that made him indifferent to the internal 
social evils of England also consciously or unconsciously 
shaped his fundamental thought with respect to national 
relations. He was an “international man” but of a nega- 
tive sort. The same theory of life and society which made 
him say to social reformers of his time and to laborers in 
British industries “‘Look not to Parliament; look only to 
yourself,” in all probability would have made him hostile 
now to the League of Nations. His theory was that the 
farther apart governments kept as governments the better 
their peoples could co-operate peacefully and effectively. 


The Financial History of Great Britain, 1914-1918. 3V 
Frank L. McVey, President, University of Kentucky. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division 
of Economics and History. Oxford University Press. 
New York. Pp. 101. 


As the post-war gaze of citizens of the United States upon 
the gross and net costs of the war to the nation through 
governmental expenditure and upon them as taxpayers under 
the legislation of the Congress just adjourned becomes more 
acute, owing to the pain felt in the pocket nerves of the tax- 
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payers, they are going to ask questious of the Administration 
about its wisdom, positive and comparative, in dealing with 
war finance. Broadly speaking, the answer, at least as to 
the broad theories of incidence of taxation involved. -will be 
favorable. A far more equitable division of the cost between 
those who are among “the haves” now and those who may be 
among the “haves” tomorrow has been worked out than any 
one would have supposed possible prior to the war. The 
Treasury Department, both as to the ideals and methods of 
taxation, has been far more disinterestedly and democratic 
ally advised than it has been during or following any previous 
war: and to a very considerable extent be it noted, by men 
from the universities who know the whole field of taxation 
and oftener have an objective point of view than “experts” 
from great urban centers of capital. Consequently the na 

tion emerges from the war with a much smaller increased 
bonded indebtedness than persons who profit by sales of 
bonds wish were the case. Moreover, the problems of post- 
war finance are so many and complex that Congress is being 
forced toward a “budget system,” long urged upon it but at 
last seen to be imperatively needed. 

For purposes of comparison of the record of the United 

States with that of Great Britain, this monograph by Presi- 
dent MeVey will be useful. It covers the period up to the 
close of the year 1918, since when the military, economic and 
industrial policies of all the nations have been much changed 
by the armistice and all the radicalism rampant in Eurepe. 

Sut. nevertheless, the work is valuable for its compilation of 
facts, its clear discussion of the perils of inflation. its relat- 

ing of cause and effect as to the universal rise in prices and 

cost of living, and its hints as to what changes are coming in 

the fiscal system of the empire and the social structure, 

owing to redistribution of wealth such as the war already 

has begun to cause, and may make even more sensational by 

a levy on capital so as to the more quickly lessen the in- 
debtedness of the government to its creditors at home and 

abroad. 
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